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OR the journalist, as for any other 
r writer, copy is where you are 
Nowhere 
does this apply more than to the free 


journalist 
consider to be 


smart enough to see it 


lance whom 


might 
a vanishing American 


in this day of well 


many 


taffed newspapers 
and magazines and of syndication 
Richard L, Neuberger, whose byline 
may in the same month in the 
highest-browed 


appear 
magazine of opinion 
and the biggest popular “slick,” affords 
a ringing negative to his own question 
“Is the Independent Journalist Obso 
lete?”’ (page 12). His article 
one of the outstanding talks made at 
the recent convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, tells how he finds copy for his 
prolific but talented typewrite1 


based on 


An Oregonian who prefers to stay 
there—-his reasons for liking his home 
town of Portland made the Saturday 
Evening Post—Dick is northwest cor 
respondent for the New York Times 
and a 
writer 


former reporter and _ special 


for the Oregonian. He is also 
a liberal Democrat who was recently 
reelected an Oregon state senator 
while his wife kept her seat in the 
lower house of the legislature. 

Dick attended the University of 
Oregon and served as a captain in 
the Army during World War II. His 
wide scope as a free lance writer is 
nowhere better demonstrated than in 
the articles he for The 
Quit. They from an 


attack on the one party newspaper to 


has written 


have ranged 
a spoof on the use of “cheesecake” in 
magazines that was reprinted by Read 
er’s Digest and carried far and wide 


LEADING national 
politics and the editor and pub 


figure in 


lisher of a noted pair of newspapers 
helped make memorable Sigma Delta 
Chi's dedication of an historic marker 
at the site of the martyrdom of Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, abolitionist editor. Their 
talks in Alton, Ill, last November 
appear on page 10—“Two Tributes to 
Elijah P Lovejoy “s 
Governor Adlai E. 
Illinois, recent 


Stevenson of 
Democratic candidate 
for president of the United States, is 
a lawyer by profession but he comes 
of a family. His great 
grandfather founded the Blooming 
ton (Ill.) Pantagraph and Stevenson is 
a part owner of this highly regarded 
daily. Between his graduation from 
Princeton University and the taking 
of a law degree at Northwestern Uni 
versity, he worked on its staff. 
Barry Bingham is editor and presi 
dent of the Louisville 


newspaper 


Courier-Jour 


Chis Issue 


nal and Times and president of radio 


station WHAS in Louisville. A grad 


uate of Harvard University, he report 


ed for the Louisville papers before be 
coming publisher in 1937 

He served as a Naval officer in World 
War II and more recently as a top 
ECA official in Paris 


VERY journalist knew Dorothy 
Dix as the columnist who, as 
Harnett T. Kane says, ran advice, the 
cheapest thing on earth, into a for 
tune before she died at 90. But many 
knew that 
before she began 


neve! 
advising syndi 
millions 
about their prob 
lems, 


cated 


she was 
the top 
reporters of her 
day 

Nor did 
countless read 
ers know that 
behind the witty, 
often 
tional, 
sense of her writ 
ing lay 
perience of a tragic personal life. 

Mr. Kane and Ella Bentley Arthur 
are especially qualified to write “Dor 
othy Dix Sense Philoso 
pher” (page 6) as authors of the cur 
rent best-selling book on her life, 
“Dear Dorothy Dix.” Mrs. Arthur 
was Miss Dix’ confidential secretary 
for twenty-four years. 


one of 


her 


unconven 
common 


HARNETT T. KANE 
the ex 


Common 


Kane, New Orleans newspaperman 
before he quit in 1942 to devote his 
full time to other writing, is the au 
thor of a dozen books. He has been an 
exceptionally successful writer since 
his first book, “Louisiana Hayride,” 
grew out of his reporting of the Huey 
Long era in Louisiana politics. All, 

= including “Queen 

New Orleans,” 
“Natchez,” “Plan 
tation Parade,” 
“Pathway to the 
Stars,” 
made best selle: 


have 


lists 
A graduate of 
Tulane Univer 
sity—as a stu 
dent he won the 
annual $100 prize 
given by Miss 
Dix to a journal 
ism student—he 
began reporting 
sophomore and in 


ELLA BENTLEY 
ARTHUR 


for the Item as a 


thirteen years covered field. 
He says his secret of writing is “the 
application of the seat of the pants to 


the seat of a chair” 


every 


he works regu- 
lar hours, from, as they say in back 
country Louisiana, “kinsee to kain't 
see.” 

Mrs. Arthur, collaborated 
with Kane in the current article and 
book on Miss Dix, is well 
known in New Orleans as a poet and 
as a member of newspaper family 


who 


in the 


HE picture on the cover of this 

issue of The QuILL was caught at 
the conclusion of a forum on freedom 
of information at the recent Denver 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi. Two 
of the panel members happened to 
continue discussion in front of a large 
copy of the Constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing, other basic 
rights, a free press. They are V. M. 
Newton (left), managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune, and Blair Moody, 
U. S. senator from Michigan who was 
appointed to Capitol Hill after years 
there for the Detroit News. 


among 


ECENTLY the editor of The QuILL 

received a questionnaire from an 
educator who is contrasting textbook 
usage with actual current practice. 
The questionnaire offered a choice 
among as many as three different 
ways of capitalizing, abbreviating or 
punctuating common words and 
phrases. The editor was tempted to 
answer that he needed all three—his 
newspaper’s style, QuILL style and his 
own preference. 

On page 9, Donald Freeman looks 
back on his own copyreading days 
and peers into some of the quaint in 
consistencies of newspaper style and 
usage in “You Meet Such Interesting 
Rules.” Readers of his articles have 
come to expect a tart wit from this 
young newspaperman. His current 
contribution—his sixth to The QuILL, 
by the way—is no exception. 

Don is now radio and television 
editor of the San Diego Union, a post 
for which he left the Union’s copy- 
desk recently. He went to California 
several years ago (and remains mildly 
cynical about its climate) after re- 
porting sports news and reading copy 
on three Chicago desks, those of the 
Herald American, the Sun and the 
Tribune. He has continued to put his 
gift for a phrase into articles and 
short stories for magazines. 

A graduate of Northwestern’s Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Don edited 
an Army newspaper between tours 
of Chicago rims. He reports that 
he is continuing to write a newspaper 
column on popular music and to cor- 
respond for Downbeat and Variety. 
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From Quill — | a 


From where I sit 


Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

It was good to see in the November 
issue those sound words of Merritt L. 
Johnson about the too often forgotten 
copy reader or copy editor as Johnson 
rightly prefers. How the idea ever 
started that copy could be edited by 
just somebody with an eye shade and 
a rule book is beyond my ken. But 
that’s the way it is on too many 
papers and the professors of journal 
ism and the great minds of the Amer- 
ican press do little about it. 

The desk man should be a reporter 
at heart. He should have the nerve to 
cut the guff out of the prima donna’s 
copy and the discernment to let live 
the buds of originality in the cub’s 
story—to heck with the rules. He 
should edit, not merely read. 

Also, he should be working for a 
boss with enough sense and gumption 
to recognize his worth and reward it. 
Alas, he is too often the unsung hero. 
Yet he is at once the man trusted to 
“sell” the news to the reader with 
deft headlines and to be the last line 
of defense against fumbles. He can 
and does make or break the paper. 

Marvin H. Creager 
Milwaukee The Journal 


Editor, The Quill: 

Your November issue heartened us 
all. The editorial page has been 
framed and will remain on our wall 
forever—or at least until none of us 
remains to protect it from defilement. 
Merritt Johnson’s article was, of 
course, without peer. Congratulations. 

John S. Mason, 
Edgar M. West, 
John K. Truebridge, 
Kenneth Bolley, 
Jeff Church, 

Bill Chapin, 

Frank R. Morrissey, 
H. M. Levy, 

Ed Peltvet, 

Frank Finney, 
Steve Perrine, 


Oakland, Calif. The Tribune 


Editor, The Quill: 
I am subscribing to The QUILL not 
because I feel it is a duty but because 
I notice, it has now turned into a real 
publication well worth reading. 
Felix B. Streyckmans, 
Editorial Director, National 
Safety Council 

Chicago 
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Chip Offers 
a “Reel” Deal 


Was heading into the Bijou Theater 
the other evening when I spotted the 
sign Chip Anderson, the manager, had 
put up over the marquee. 


In big letters it said: ““Now show- 
ing—one really wonderful picture, 
and one really awful one.” 

That was all. So when I went into 
the lobby, I told Chip I had seen his 
sign but that it didn’t say which was 
the good picture and which was the 
bad. “Well,” he said, ‘I have my own 
opinion but I'll let folks decide that 
for themselves. They seem to like the 
idea, too. We’ve been doing more busi- 
ness lately.” 


From where I sit, Chip’s attitude 
here holds true for a lot more than 
movies. Letting folks decide for them- 
selves is part of the American way of 
doing things. In everything from pick- 
ing the career we like to selecting the 
beverage we want with dinner—coffee, 
tea, milk or beer—we’re keeping the 
right of self-choice always in the 


“picture.” 
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The First Amendment Is Enough 


HE annual report of Sigma Delta Chi’s committee on 
T freedom of information, published in this issue of 

The Quit, draws a careful distinction between free 
dom of the press and freedom of information. It makes 
the point that the difference is not too well understood, 
even by the average newspaperman. 

I know the point is well taken because I made a sloppy 
definition of the two freedoms in this column last month 
In discussing new attacks on Latin American newspapers, 
I wrote of “threats to freedom of the press 
of information if you prefer a more comprehensive term.” 
Under a strict interpretation, my definition casually tended 
to lump cause and effect, opportunity and performance 

The professional journalistic fraternity’s report calls 
freedom of the press 


or to freedom 


“a guaranteed ideal set up in the 
Constitution.” It defines freedom of information as a 
practical result of a free press, “as yet guaranteed only 
by alert and courageous newspapers.” This, I think, is an 
excellent definition. But I could quibble over the phrase 
“as yet.” 

I am not at all sure that freedom of information will 
ever be guaranteed in any way—or ever should be 
except by the alertness and courage of newspapers and 
other journalistic mediums. Two especially well phrased 
paragraphs of the report caught my eye: 

“When our founding fathers wrote the free press 
amendment, they did not envision public officials who at 
all times would give up information relative to public 
matters without a struggle. In other words, there was no 
wedding ceremony in which public officials promised to 
love, honor and obey the editors and publishers of news 
papers from then on 

“What was contemplated was that with the free 
dom of the press amendment as background and author 
ity, the newspapers would seek out the facts about con 
temporary life and present them to the American people 
in their proper relevancy.” 


T will never be in the nature of officials to “love, honor 

and obey” newspapers as such. But they will obey the 
people who elected them if the people properly under 
stand their right to know and support the press in 
demanding all possible information for the public good. 

The newspapers of America have been working dili 
gently to achieve this. Two speakers on a freedom of 
information panel at Sigma Delta Chi’s recent Denver 
convention, James S. Pope and V. M. Newton, have been 
in the van of this battle. They had some encouraging 
news. Officials are beginning to see the light, even when 
little love is lost in the process 

I am unreservedly for the utmost moral pressure the 


press can bring to bear. But I should be skeptical of any 
possible idea of seeking such pressure by law, if this 
happens to be the implication of the phrase “as yet.” If we 
can legally demand that officials yield up information, it 
is not impossible that such a law might be accompanied 
by corresponding legislation on how we use it. 

No newspaperman in his right senses wants a “pure 
news” equivalent of the food and drug act. All we need 
legally is that part of the first amendment which forbids 
Congress from passing any law which abridges freedom 
of the press. The rest is up to us. Any further legislation 
might smother us in a wave of good intentions. 


AM also inclined to doubt that even the most idealistic 

of the founding fathers really contemplated that news 
papers would consistently present the news in its 
“proper relevancy.” The press of their day was notori 
ously partisan. It would probably have surprised any of 
them to hear the notion often expressed today that 
press freedom includes something like a legal obligation 
to be nonpartisan in news and even in opinion. 

Such a misunderstanding was shown recently when 
Clare Hoffman, Michigan congressman, proposed to a 
House committee that the amount of editorial space given 
to candidates be regulated by law. He argued that if 
political expenditures can be limited, so can “free” edito 
rial comment. This was of course so contrary to the 
Constitution that it got short shrift. 

But I fear that it made sense to many people who do 
not realize that a free press is simply another facet 
of free speech. It is any man’s right to stand on the corner 
and complain about the weather. It necessarily includes 
not only the right to take sides but even to be honestly 
in error. Speaking as one newspaperman, I deplore 
“slanted” news and blind editorial partisanship, but I see 
these as professional problems, not legal ones. 

Under the Bill of Rights, an editor could lavish his 
entire news space on a dog fight or limit his political 
endorsement to Joe Blow’s candidacy for dog catcher. 
With all possible respect for America’s first press martyr, 
I doubt if Elijah Lovejoy devoted much, if any, space in 
his abolitionist newspaper to the views of slave owners. 

Actually the newspapers of America have come a long, 
long way in seeking out the facts about contemporary 
life and presenting them in their “proper relevancy.” The 
first amendment, in the words of the Sigma Delta Chi 
report, has so far afforded them ample “background and 
authority.” 

The actual performance of the job, including winning 
access to information, is up to our individual initiative 
and our professional skill and conscience. These cannot 
be legislated. They can only be protected by law in their 
exercise. Cart R. KESLER 
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Sigma Delta Chi Reports on 
Freedom of Information 


Professional journalistic fraternity finds encouragement in the press’ 
alertness to news barriers and takes special note of the needs and the 


The annual report made by the 
standing committee on freedom 
Sigma Delta 
professional journalistic fra 


of information of 
Chi, 
ternity, covers two principal top- 


ics, the current status of freedom 
of information generally, and the 
rights and responsibilities of tel- 
evision in coverage of the news. 

The report also includes a short 
section viewing the international 
status of freedom of information. 
The report was approved at the 
fraternity’s recent convention in 
Denver. 


Part | 


Freedom of Information 


HERE is a vast difference between 
T freedom of the press and free- 

dom of information which is not 
readily apparent either to the average 
newspaperman or the average lay- 
man. 

Freedom of the press itself is guar 
anteed by the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
This amendment was ratified in 1791. 
It is significant that there have been 
no basic changes made to this amend 
ment in the 161 years since it was 
ratified. 

It is further significant, as Harold 
L. Cross, outstanding authority on 
freedom of the press, points out in a 
recent speech, that the press is the 
only form of private enterprise spe 
cifically safeguarded against all gov 
ernmental abridgement, 

Here then is the first 
to the Constitution: 

“Congress shall make no law re 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Freedom of the press as provided 


amendment 


and protected by the first amendment 
has withstood the storms of hatred, of 
class strife, of economic crisis, of war 
and rebellion and of all the other bit- 
ternesses which have marked our hec- 
tic national career. 
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responsibilities of television in achieving parallel rights as a medium. 


The freedom of the press amend 
ment, simple in words and clear in 
meaning, has been the subject of in 
tense study by constitutional lawyers, 
by the press itself and by the Su 
preme Court, but in a general way 
its provisions still stand unchanged 
by Supreme Court decisions and 
unaltered by the turgid flow of his- 
tory. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
that the amendment meant 
exactly what it says. In other words, 
the people should be free to express 
their views at all times and in all 
places. The test is simply this: what 
proper news item today does not 
admit of publication? The amend 
ment, plus the practical flow of news- 
paper history, is the best guaranty 
that we do have freedom of the press 
in fact. 

The privilege of print, however, is 
not self perpetuating. Rather freedom 
of the like all of our other 
freedoms, is to be hoarded preciously 
and guarded vigilantly. 

So that we may all be sure that we 
understand mutually what we are 
talking about, let us put it another 
way. Freedom of the press is a guar- 
anteed ideal set up in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but freedom 
of information is the practical result 
of freedom of the press, but is as yet 
guaranteed only by alert and coura 
geous newspapers. 

And thus, your committee wishes 
to point out that, in its opinion, the 
American press has, at the moment, 
no barriers that the relighting of the 
pentecostal fires of great purpose can 
not burn out and destroy. 

When our founding fathers wrote 
the free press amendment, they did 
not envision public officials who at 
all times would give up information 
relative to public matters without a 
struggle. In other words, there was 
no wedding ceremony in which public 
officials promised to love, honor and 
obey the editors and publishers of 
newspapers from then on 

What was contemplated was that 
with the freedom of the press amend 
ment as background and authority, 
the newspapers of America would 
seek out the facts about contemporary 


assume 


press, 








life and present them to the American 
people in their proper relevancy. 

Barriers to the reporting of public 
affairs have been disclosed in grow 
ing numbers during recent years. We 
have come to know much about the 
nature of suppression of information, 
modern style. We know more than 
we once did about the types of cen 
sorship in national, state and local 
affairs. And we know where the sup 
pression or the withholding of infor 
mation has been practiced, by whom 
and for what reason. We must know 
more, of course. 

What we do not know is to what 
extent the spreading blackout of in 
formation is a result of our own 
trade’s deficiencies. That would seem 
to be a good point of emphasis by 
Sigma Delta Chi’s 1952 report on 
“Freedom of Information.” Consider 
the following hypothetical situations 
—some of them from the actual rec 
ord and some _ imaginary—wherein 
newspapers have been unable to ob 
tain information to which the public 
is entitled: 

A legislative body such as a city or 
town council, school board or county 
commission thrashes out its business 
in “star chamber” sessions. It then 
convenes in public meeting and for 
mally transacts its business. The news 
paper feels that the processes and 
reasoning leading to public decisions 
are as important to the public’s par 
ticipation in government as the deci 
sions themselves. 


UT the press is excluded from 

meetings where the decisions are 
actually made. Why? We suggest a 
check list which the editor may use 
in answering the question: 

1. Is the star chamber session ac 
tually one at which public officials 
are discussing things which belong in 
the public prints? For example: Pre 
mature publicity on a city council’s 
plan to condemn private property for 
a street or parks project might arti 
ficially inflate the price of property 
under The council 
members feel an obligation to the tax 
payers and hope to arrange a good 


consideration. 


Turn to page 18] 






Some 60,000,000 read her advice. Some who didn't thought of 
her as Whistler's Mother with a Typewriter. Actually she was often 
in revolt against convention and she kept abreast of her times 
for 55 years as a reporter and advisor extraordinary. She was 


Dorothy Dix, Common Sense Philosopher 


By HARNETT T. KANE and ELLA BENTLEY ARTHUR 


PECULIARLY American phe 


nomenon—possible perhaps in 


A country—was Dor- 
othy Dix, a woman who turned ad- 
vice, usually the cheapest thing on 
earth, into a guiding principle of life, 
an occupation and a fortune. 

No other man or woman of the 20th 
century had a like that of 
this tiny-framed individual with sharp 
eyes, sharp nose and a wit that 
matched her native wisdom. Dorothy 
Dix lived on and on to 90, spent nearly 
fifty-five years in counselling her 
world, and left an estate of $2,500,000. 

Probably no 


no other 


career 


who died in 
recent memory has earned so much 
from his writings alone. It may also 
be true that, whatever her place 
among critics and book-reviewers, no 
other writer had quite so much in 
fluence on the average people around 
her 

Year after year Dorothy Dix had 
some 60,000,000 readers. She became 
a national byword, “mother confessor 
to a nation,’ ‘‘America’s dean of 
chuckled 
lyrics, slick 
magazines, comment by 
everybody from Will Rogers to Ogden 
Nash to Ernie Pyle. At times Miss Dix 
received as many as 1,000 letters a 
day, the Postoffice frequently 
used a truck to deliver her mail. 

Unlike most writers, Dorothy Dix 
became a figure pointed out on the 
streets, whispered about as she passed 
through hotel lobbies, sought out in 
one or two cases by American presi 
dents. She was hailed by the curious 


writer 


women,” over in musical 
caricatured in 


subject of 


comedy 


and 


who ranged from heads of medical and 
bar associations, asking permission to 
call, to troops of Japanese Girl Scouts, 
waiting hours for her 
proach during one of her world tours. 

When the Lynds made their author 
itative survey of “Middletown,” they 
found Dorothy Dix nearly everywhere 
in the supposedly typical American 
community, from streetcar to beauty 


train to ap 


parlor to pulpit, where ministers 
quoted her repeatedly The surveyors 
said: 

“This is perhaps the most potent 


single agency of diffusion from with- 
out, shaping the habits of thought of 
Middletown in regard to marriage, 
and possibly represents Middletown’s 
views .. . more completely than any 
other one available source.” 

Though she was reputed to appeal 
primarily to women, nearly half of her 
Niagara of letters came from men. 
Thousands of business men admitted 
that, after the front page and financial 
news, they also read Dorothy Dix. 
Youths who planned suicide wrote her 
close-to-the-final hour asking 
for reasons why they should go on 
living. Others made less momentous 
inquiries—how to eat a stuffed to- 


notes, 





Harnett T. Kane and Ella 
Bentley Arthur are co-authors 
of the current best selling book, 
“Dear Dorothy Dix.” 











mato, how to go to bed on a Pullman 
and also, how to get along with a wife. 

It is difficult to realize the remark 
able span of her life. Born on the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border during 
the war of North and South in 1861, 
she was given a slave as a baby. She 
lived on through Reconstruction, the 
Victorian and Edwardian the 
tinseled early 20th century of Harry 
K. Thaw and the young William Ran 
dolph Hearst, the flapper days of saxo 
phones and John Held Jr., depres 
sions, two world wars and their after- 
maths. 

Her first writing began in the mid 
1880s; her first column appeared in 
1895, preceding the Katzenjammer 
kids and all other American comics 
and features. She stayed in harness 
until the late 1940s 

And curiously Dorothy Dix appears 
to have kept abreast of her changing 
times. Few who received her replies 


eras, 


to letters had any realization of age 
or hardening of her arteries. The peak 
of her career, the fullest flood of her 
letters, came during World War II, 
when she was in her mid eighties. She 
took it calmly in stride. 


Among many who did not read 
Dorothy Dix, including literary 
groups, the impression seemed gen 
eral that she served as a kind of 
Whistler’s Mother with a Typewriter. 
Very pale lavendar and very old lace, 
said the sophisticates. The fact is that 
Miss Dix was quite different. For 
much of her career she was an un- 
conventionalist. 

An analysis of thousands of her 
columns, her private notes and per- 
sonal replies to readers indicates that 
in large degree Miss Dix kidded, or 
tried to kid Americans into (1) dif- 
ferent modes of behavior or (2) ac- 
ceptance of the situation in which 
they found themselves. She joked and 
prodded the country into acting as 
she thought it should act. 

She came to majority in a day when 
a Lady was a Lady, who must uphold 
triumphant Ladyhood at all costs. 
Also, Mother was always right; and 
when a lady found trouble before her, 
she Held Fast, and lived on in a mist 
of self-righteous nobility. 

On all of this, back in the 1890s, 
Dorothy Dix began a small, deter- 
mined war. She got her start, she said 
later, by doing the unprecedented, 
“telling women the truth about them 
selves.” Life, according to Miss Dix, 
could be and likely was, a tough thing. 
The most certain road to unhappiness 
was to expect too much of it. There 
was a time for suffering, perhaps, but 
also a time to get up and do some- 
thing about it. 


N essence, then and later, Dorothy 

Dix told America that the way to 
get along in life was to do the best 
you could in most cases, but accept 
the rest. To quote a comedian: “You'll 
never get out of it alive.” And also— 
here she bumped against one of the 
great folk-beliefs of the country 
she admitted that mother could often 
be quite wrong, injure her children 
as well as herself. 

Profound philosophizing, startling 
revaluations? No. Nevertheless, 
against the background of her times 
and setting, what Dorothy Dix said 
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Photo by Hardy S. Williams 


This favorite picture of Dorothy Dix was taken at the peak of her career, although she remained an active colum- 
nist for two more decades into her late 80’s. Few today remember that she was also in her day a famed reporter. 


had a certain freshness and meaning 
for millions, from department store 
girls to middle-class housewives and 
to successful merchants with daugh 
ters who had become “problems.” 
During a large part of her career the 
brisk little Southern woman smiled 
or chuckled as she preached a kind 
of healthy, unfashionable sanity. 
When a wife whose husband had 
just returned from the war received a 
card intended for him from a woman 
who told him they must now “forget 
Dorothy 
Dix gave prompt advice to the wife: 
Don’t bring up the matter; for her 
own good let the wife forget that she 
had ever seen the 


their months of happiness,” 


card 

When a girl who had not married 
described the was “torn” 
between the suggestion that she have 
her baby adopted, and the strength 
of mother love, Dorothy told the 
writer to let love go. An 
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way she 


mother 


adopted child carries little or no stig 
ma and has a chance in life, Miss Dix 
noted. Until society changed materi 
ally, the illegitimate one would carry 
the stigma. 

Repeatedly, when plain girls wrote 
that they wanted to know how to get 
a husband, Dorothy Dix gave counsel 
that to some might have seemed like 
iced water in the face. She told them: 
“Forget it.” Man has conquered the 
oceans, the skies, the elements, but 
he had “failed to invent any device 
to make a boy go to see the girl next 
door if he doesn’t want to go.” If men 
did not go to a girl, Miss Dix advised 


her to stop wasting time and energy 


“put all that lost motion and 
force into her work, where she will 
get better results.” 


and 


ET a job, she told the less hand 
some ones. “Work is the consola 
tion prize God gives us when we miss 


getting the thing that we want most.” 
But added a further 
tion: men are contrary creatures, and 
the business girl who ignored them 
might get one. “Pursue them, and they 
flee from you. .. . Let them 


she consola 


realize 
that you can get on quite well with 
out them, and it piques their interest.” 

As a result of such comments, early 
and late, certain more or less ideal 
istic folk called her a cynic, a tough 
old biddy; and one national magazine 
sniffed that Miss Dix had something 
of the mellow philosophy of a bawdy 
Others thought her 
simply too pragmatic, her eye too far 
from life’s Finer Things 


house madame 


Often people wrote to her, in fury 
or in helpless contempt, enclosing one 
of her columns, ripped to pieces. A 
“You are 


chopping away at the foundations of 


retired minister snapped 


the American home, destroying our 
Turn to page 17 





These three noted newspapermen were elected Fellows by the journalistic fraternity at its recent Denver con- 
vention. From the left, they are James B. Reston, Washington correspondent of the New York Times; Louis B. Seltzer, 
editor of the Cleveland Press, and James S. Pope, executive editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. 


Winners of Sigma Delta Chi Honors 


NEWSPAPERMAN who has 
forefront of the 
battle for freedom of informa- 
one of America’s known 
and most respected reporters and an 
editor whose skill and energy both as 
a journalist and a civic leader have 
won him the unofficial title of “Mr. 
Cleveland” have been elected Fel 
lows of Sigma Delta Chi. 

They are James S. Pope, executive 


been in the 


A 


tion, best 


editor of the Louisville Courier-Jour 
nal and James B. Reston, 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, and Louis B. Seltzer, 
editor of the Cleveland Press. They 
were the of the 
professional journalistic fraternity for 
this major 1952 
recent Denver convention. 


Times; 


unanimous choice 


honor during its 

The fraternity also honored a vet 
eran elected E. 
Lansing Ray, editor and publisher of 
the St Globe-Democrat, na 
tional honorary president for 1953 
Mr. Ray succeeds Arthur Hays Sulz 
berger, publisher of the New York 
Times, in this position. 

“Jimmy” 
cited, in 


publisher when it 


Louis 


Pope was specifically 


addition to his newspaper 
“unflagging devotion 
work toward continued 


freedom of the press and interchange 


career, for his 
and untiring 
of information at local, state, national 


and international levels.” 

He has given a great deal of his 
time and energy as chairman, during 
the last two years, of the committee 
information of the 


American Society of Newspaper Ed- 


on freedom of 


itors. His targets have ranged from 
justices of the peace to the White 
House. 

A native of Georgia, Jimmy Pope 
attended Emory University and 
worked at trades ranging from rail 
way clerk to automobile distributor 
before he became a newspaperman in 
1926. In years on the At- 
lanta Journal, he was reporter, city 


fourteen 


editor and managing editor, winning 
a Rosenwald foreign travel fellowship 
in 1937. 

He went to Louisville in 1940 as 
E. Lansing Ray, editor and publisher 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is 
the new honorary president of SDX. 


managing editor of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, rising two years ago to the exec 
utive editorship of that newspaper 
and the Times. During World War II 
he served in the Office of Censorship. 

James “Scotty” Reston has had his 
share of exclusive stories as a for 
eign and Washington correspondent. 
But his Fellow 
points out that “his principal distinc 
tion lies in the clear insight into the 
complex affairs of government, pol 
and foreign affairs which he 
gives in his stories.” 


citation as a also 


itics 


His writing is singled out as an ex- 
ample “of the development of the 
current concept of interpretive re- 
porting, a development which many 
serious students of journalism believe 
to be the outstanding step forward in 
journalism in this century.” 

A native of Scotland, Reston was 
brought to this country as an infant 
but returned to Scotland for six years 
of schooling before attending the Uni 
versity of Illinois where he was grad- 
uated in 1932. He reported first for 
the Springfield (Ohio) Daily News 
and then for the Associated Press. 

He went to the London AP Bureau 
in 1937, transferring to the Times’ 
London Bureau in 1939. He was called 
back to the Times’ Washington Bu 
reau in 1941 and is still attached to it, 
although his assignments have taken 
him far and wide. Among his many 
reporting was the Pulitzer 
Prize for national reporting in 1945. 


hone rs 


Turn to page 15 
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You Meet Such 


Interesting Rules 


Should it be “more than 5,000" or "over 5,000''? It's 
C.1.0. on one newspaper and CIO on the next. An ex- 


loafers in the newspaper busi 
ness. I’ve seen them as they hang 
around copydesks, looking sharp and 
whistling at every well-turned phrase 
that comes along. 

Never do they contribute any work, 
but they shake their heads reproach- 
fully whenever a copyreader gets an 
original thought. In the face of such 
arrogance, the good, gray copyreaders 
are helpless, their pencils blunted. 

I think I know something about 
those two, Style and Usage. They’re 
bums, I tell you, power-drunk para- 
sites with only one function. They 
serve as a memorial to every editor 
who has departed and whose whims 
should have left with him. 

Cynical, did someone say? Why no, 
not at all. This is merely the realistic 
appraisal of an escapee from the copy- 
desk. By way of further explanation, 
I was recently transferred to the 
radio-television editorship of the San 
Diego Union after two years on the 
rim. But memories of the desk—of 
all desks—still linger. 

The Union happens to be this city’s 
morning newspaper—a good one at 
that. But I’ve found that quality of 
the paper is of little consequence 
when Style and Usage enter the 
scene. Wherever I have worked I’ve 
encountered them—in Chicago on the 
Tribune, the late Sun and before that, 
the Herald-American. No matter what 
the paper, they were always there— 
Style and Usage, Boris Karloff and 
Bela Lugosi 

I know them, all right, and I rank 
them with Etaoin Shrdlu and mistakes 
in the radio-television logs as news- 
paper bugaboos. Just consider the 
following rules, sacred to all desks: 

In speaking of numbers, never say 
“over.” It must always be “more 
than.” Never use the term “some” 
as in “some 52,000”— it’s either one 
number or the other. Never say “par 
tially” for “partly” or “shortly” for 


“ ” 
soon 


g nie and Usage—the two biggest 


I have done some investigating and 
I have discovered that the best writers 
often say “over.” They frequently 
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copyreader considers the wonders of style and usage. 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


employ “some” whether or not the 
figure is exact, and they'll use either 
“partially” or “partly” or “shortly” 
or “soon” depending on their mood. 

Ah, copydesks. They have their up 
styles and their down styles and take- 
your-choice styles. Start a headline 
with a verb for greater emphasis. For 
Greeley’s sake, don’t ever start a 
headline with a verb; it confuses the 
reader. 

Keep those paragraphs short; easier 
to read. Let the paragraphs run long; 
takes less space and you know how 
space is these days. 

Quotation marks clutter up a paper; 
leave ’em out of headlines. Hey, why 
did you take the quotes off “scandal”? 
You want us to have a libel suit? 


OT a tip for you, kid. Our slot 

man has a roaring fit if the story 
says “compared to” instead of “com 
pared with.” Hey kid, don’t forget 
our slotman’s big rule on this desk. 
Never say “compared with.” It’s al 
ways “compared to.” 

Why? 

A thin, faltering voice, but still: 
why? 

There was a time when I asked. 
There was a time when I cared. By 
Gutenberg, I really did care. I 
changed, though, and the reasons may 
have something to do with two old 
friends from journalism school 
Youth and Naiveté (while we're in 
the mood for metaphor.) 

Now I refuse to be concerned. I 
happen to know of one newspaperman 
who is, however. He has to be, since 
he is assembling a new style book 
for a newspaper—that is, if a pack of 
ulcers doesn’t assemble in him first 

So far, Mr. New Style Book has 
been confronted with more problems 
than the crew of the U.S.S. Caine. 
In studying other papers, for in 
stance, he learned that the New York 
Times uses periods in C.I.O. but not in 
GHQ. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
keeps periods out of CIO and OPS 
but includes them in U.N. The rea 
sons? Just a whim, probably. 

The hyphen presents a minor mi 











Donald Freeman, former Chicago re- 
porter and deskman, is now radio and 
T-V editor of the San Diego Union. 


graine. One West Coast paper em 
ploys the hyphen in “air-borne,” but 
“airsick” and “airbase” are hyphen 
less and “air lane” is two words. 
There is “afterdeck,” but “after-din- 
ner speech,” and “ad infinitum.” 

Joining the hyphen as a trouble- 
making twin is the apostrophe. One 
newspaper on the coast utilizes the 
apostrophe in “MIG’s” but not in 
“MIG-15s.” Since “G.I.’s” also takes 
the apostrophe, the possessive offers 
a puzzler as in “the G.I.’s’ position 
was perilous,” 

Another paper, which prides itself 
on readability, insists on abbreviating 
the “Fort” in Ft. Bragg or Ft. Ord 
if the site actually is a military instal 
lation. This supposedly differentiates 
legitimate forts from such cities as 
Fort Worth, Tex., or Fort Smith, Ark. 


Strictly a whim, of course 


TILL another paper is content with 

“newsman” and “lumberman” as 
one word, but “newspaper man” and 
“business man” must be two. Another 
big fat whim. 

Well, sir, I suppose all this is very 
significant. I’m certain, in fact, that 
the future of American journalism de 
pends on the prompt settlement of 
such vital questions 

However, if there is to be any fur 
ther argument over style and usage 
around a newspaper shop, you'll ex 
cuse me please, at least for the pres 
ent. Let me stay where I am, here on 
the sidelines. 

As a veteran of the copydesk wars, 
I feel I have earned a rest, and I have 
my scars to prove it—plus a Good and 


Confused Conduct Medal. 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois unveils a bronze marker commemorating the martyrdom of Elijah P. Lovejoy at 
Alton, Ill. The boy in the light colored coat is Elijah P. Lovejoy IV, great grandnephew of the abolitionist editor, 
who was a witness at the Sigma Delta Chi ceremony. Among the others present is Naomi Wilson, Alton Girl Scout. 


AST November Sigma Delta 
Chi dedicated the eighth of 


a series of bron e tablets mark 


Two Tributes to Elijah Lovejoy 


The Editor Who Saw His Right 
As a Duty That Cost His Life 


By ADLAI E. STEVENSON 





ing historic sites in American 
journalism. The ceremony, com 
memorating the ma rtyrdom of 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, abolitionist ed 
itor, at Alton, IIL, in 1837, attracted 
wide attention in the press and on 
the airwaves 


The ceremonies were made 


notable by two speakers, Adlai E 
Illinois 
and recent Democratic candidate 
Bing 
ham, editor and publisher of the 
Courier-Journal and 


Stevenson, governor of 


for president, and Barry 
Louisville 
Times. 

Their 
special grace and insight into the 
defended 
his press to the death from a mob 
The Qui 


worthy of reprint despite the wide 


words that day had a 
Lovejoy 


reasons why 


deems them highly 


coverage at the time. 


his native village in Maine for his 
first journey to his future home in 
the Mississippi Valley. As he came by 
schooner into Boston harbor on the 


| May of 1827, Elijah Lovejoy left 


first leg of his long and arduous trip, 
he saw a frigate which had been taken 
from the British in the War of 1812 
by the gallantry of American arms. 
This chance encounter moved him to 
write in his diary: . as I gazed 
upon her and thought of the glorious 
achievements of my countrymen, 


my heart beat thick and proudly.” 

The youth of 25 who wrote those 
words had perhaps not yet learned 
what was to be borne in so hardly 
upon the man of 35—that the glori- 
ous achievements of our countrymen 
are not all to be found in our military 
and naval annals; what he was yet to 
learn is that ordinary living affords 
many occasions for men to dare 
greatly, to live dangerously, and even 
to die nobly. 


A decade Elijah 
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from the time 





Lovejoy set out in such exuberant 
spirits to live and work in the great 
new Middle Country, such an occa 
sion came to him. And, as he met it— 
bravely, directly, unyieldingly—so to- 
day do our hearts, in his phrase, “beat 
thick and proudly” as we meet to 
the first the 
freedom of the press, the freedom not 


remember martyr to 
just to denounce heretics, but to pro- 
nounce heresies, the freedom to say 
lawful but unpopular things. 

To many of his contemporaries it 
must have seemed that Lovejoy’s 
cause had ended in defeat. His own 
life was gone, his family stricken with 
grief and destitute, his hearse and his 
memory reviled by those who wanted 
no talk of human freedom to disturb 
their complacency and the existing 
order of things. 


OVEJOY embraced a great idea in 

an early and perilous stage of that 
idea’s development. And that is usu- 
ally dangerous, particularly when the 
idea is a new idea, disturbing to exist- 
ing institutions, habits and prejudices. 
His idea was that the enslavement of 
black by white was wrong and should 
be ended. That was a very radical 
idea and much more blood was to 
flow before that idea was to prevail. 

But the measure of Lovejoy’s tri- 
umph is to be found in the fact that 
only a quarter of a century was re 
quired to establish it as the law of 
the land. And 
Lovejoy’s death 
twenty 


across this scene of 
there fell, some 
later, the shadow of 
the tall, gaunt man who was to be the 
instrument to do this work. For not 
far from the plaque we dedicate today 
is the marker commemorating the last 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, held 
here in Alton in October, 1858. 

Elijah Lovejoy, however, served a 
greater cause than that of the aboli- 
tion of Negro slavery. And it was his 
devotion to this cause which we will 


years 


remember long after the struggle over 
the abolition of slavery has been all 
but forgotten. 

This greater cause was the right 
and the duty—of the individual to 
speak out for the truth. I make the 
reference to “duty” advisedly because 
that was the way Lovejoy thought of 
it. To his fellow citizens of Alton in 
meeting assembled to protest the tur 
moil provoked by his outspokenness, 
he said something like this: 

“IT am impelled to the course I have 
taken because I fear God. As I shall 
answer to my God in the great day, I 
lare not abandon my sentiments, or 
cease in all proper ways to propa 
gate them. . . . I can die at my post 
but I cannot desert it.” 
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There are many vigorous and pow- 
erful statements of the right to be 
permitted to speak freely, but I know 
of none more moving. And in these 
days of clamorous and jostling asser- 
tion of rights and privileges, it is 
sobering to be reminded by these 
words of duties as well as rights. 
Lovejoy saw the problem in terms 
of what he felt obliged to say, not 
merely of what he might be entitled 
to say. The distinction is an impor- 
tant one; and only those who observe 


ll 


the one as well as claim the other 
serve fully the cause of truth. 
Human character being what it is, 
heroes in the classic mould of Elijah 
Lovejoy are rare. Neither is it given 
to many to see the truth in human 
affairs with the clarity and depth 
of Lovejoy’s crusading conviction. But 
we can have confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth, and in the 
certainty that our fellow men will 
seek it out and follow it if only they 
Turn to page 16} 





The Martyr Who Knew Freedom 


Was Not His Exclusive Privilege 
By BARRY BINGHAM 


E are here today to celebrate 

the memory of Elijah Love- 

joy. We know him as the 
first man who died a martyr to the 
principles of a free press in America. 

We shall do him little honor, how 
ever, if we merely repeat the facts 
of his history. What he would want us 
to do, I believe, is to examine his 
motives and try to apply them to our 
own lives. What was Lovejoy’s con- 
ception of freedom of the press? Why 
was he willing to die for such a prin- 
ciple? 

It is clear that Lovejoy did not re- 
gard this freedom as merely the per 
sonal possession of the man who owns 
a printing press. That is a mistake too 
frequently made today. The Ameri 
can Bill of Rights does not guarantee 
a special privilege to the few hun 
dren of us Americans who are so for 
tunate as to own a newspaper. A free 
press is a guarantee granted to all 
the millions of the American people. 

If press freedom is a right given 
to all Americans, it is something more 
to the man who owns a newspaper. 
To him it is a solemn obligation. He 
enjoys a special power. With it comes 
a special responsibility. 

There are two sides to the medal 
that fate places in the hands of a 
newspaper owner. One side is the ob 
ligation to present the events of the 
day in his columns without 
staining them with the color of his 
own opinions. The other is the obli- 


news 


gation to express his own views on 
his editorial page with all the clarity 
and vigor he can command. 

We all vow allegiance to the prin 
ciples of press freedom. There are 
many of us in the newspaper busi 
ness, however, who fail in one or the 


Barry Bingham, editor and publisher 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times who shared the Lovejoy pro- 
gram, also spoke later in November at 
the journalistic fraternity’s convention. 
other of the 
entails. 


major obligations it 


Some of us who own newspapers 
fail by not expressing our opinions 
editorially, for fear of offending some 
segment of our That is a 
failure caused by lack of courage. 
Some others of us fail by not keeping 
our news columns free of bias. That 
is a failure caused by lack of con 


readers. 


science, The spirit of Elijah Lovejoy 
would condemn failure in 
those duties. 


either of 


Turn to page 16 





The author has parlayed many subjects into articles 
for major periodicals—such as his interest in trains. 


“pe 


Girl lookouts perched in lonely splendor on the mountain peaks of the P: 
west afforded him an off-the-beaten-track idea for another saleable 


Is the Independent Journalist Obsolete? 


No, says one of the successful ones. But to make a living he must 
be able to see stories in many places and tell them for all kinds 
of readers. His personal interests cannot dominate his selection. 


old New York Tribune was the 
who “What 
put in 


| BELIEVE Horace Greeley of the 


the good 
the 


man said, 
Lord 
paper.” 

The independent journalist in 
America, if he is to survive and eat 


happen, I'll 


lets 


an occasional squab or sirloin steak, 
must follow the general rule pre 
scribed by Greeley. Everything has 
to be mill. If he picks 
and chooses too disdainfully, he may 


grist for his 
find himself back on the copy desk or 
moving into two rooms and a Pullman 
kitchen 

The intellectual must write things 
which will be read by people who are 
not intellectuals. The writer obsessed 


with politics or-fir trees or manual 


training must learn that other inter 
ests exist in the world. The poet must 
to deal in and 


occasionally turn 


train himself prose, 


the essayist must 
out a few snatches of doggerel. 


The independent journalist, the 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


man who would support himself and 
his kin as a free-lance writer, should 
be the kind of person who can write 
lucidly about the new United States 
senator in the morning and blithely 
about the winner of a bathing-beauty 
contest in the afternoon. Specializing 
may be all right if you write about 
automobiles and live in Detroit, or if 
you cover the movies and make your 
residence in Beverly Hills. 

But I am talking about the aver 
age, run-of-the-mill journalist who 
lives in Any Hamlet, U. S. A., or, as 
I do, in Portland, Ore. Nor do I refer 
to the rare men of great talent, like 
Bernard De Voto or the late Dixon 
Wector. I am discussing us mere mor- 
tals who are forced to diagram sen 
tences on a piece of copy paper beside 
the typewriter before we can decide 
whether this is the proper place for 
“who” or “whom.” 

For the past seventeen years I have 


been a journalist making my home 


base in the Pacific Northwest, where 
I was born and reared. I began strictly 
as a writer on regional problems. My 
first two major sales were to Harper's 
Magazine—about the Townsend old 
age pension plan and Grand Coulee 
Dam. Then I sold an article to Col 
lier’s about the start of the migration 
westward from the Dust Bowl. 

ET gradually I commenced realiz 

ing that there were not enough re 
gional problems of crucial national in 
terest to keep a writer going. Furthe 
more, the competition in this respect 
was keen and lively. If the govern 
ment built a $300,000,000 dam or if 
a railroad added an eight-mile tunnel, 
I would not be the only writer offe: 
ing these feats to major periodicals. 

I saw that I would have to create 
subjects which were unique to my 
own experiences, topics that emanated 
from personal individuality rather 
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Convention Votes Survey of Campaign Coverage: 


Undergraduates Adopt 53 Theme—‘Free Bill Oatis’ 





DISCUSSING Sigma Delta Chi convention activities with Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, center, publisher of the New York Times and retiring honorary national 
president, are Lee Hills, left, executive editor of the Detroit Free Press and Miami 
Herald, newly-elected national president, and Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the 
Denver Post, past national president, Fellow, and chairman of the fraternity’s 
1951-52 Advancement of Freedom of Information committee. 





Broadcasting Awards 


Now Include Radio-TV 


Two radio awards now sponsored by 
Sigma Delta Chi have been extended to 
include TV broadcasting. The revised 
categories now cover Radio or TV News 
writing and Public Service in Radio or 
TV Journalism. The awards will be made 
in 1953 for the first time and are based 
on work done during 1952 

The award previously made for Radio 
or TV Reporting remains unchanged, 
SDX Director Victor E. Bluedorn, an 
nounced. This award was established in 
1948 and is. among the first to recognize 
television as a news medium 

Entries for the Sigma Delta Chi Dis 
tinguished Service Awards are now be 
ing requested. Nominations and accom 
panying material must be postmarked 
not later than February 9, 1953 


Free Copies 


A limited number of mimeographed 
copies of the minutes of the 33rd Na- 
tional Convention held in Denver re- 
cently are available without charge. Re- 
quests should be sent to Sigma Delta 
Chi, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Hil. 


Wayne University 
Becomes 54th Chapter 


The Wayne University chapter was 
formally installed in Detroit last Decem 
ber 15 as SDX’s 54th undergraduate 
chapter. Fourteen undergraduates 
pledged themselves to a career in jour 
nalism and were initiated. The installa 
tion address was delivered in the Wayne 
Student Center, by President Lee Hills, 
executive editor of the Detroit Free 
Press and Miami Herald. 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI at its 33rd na 
tional convention, held in Denver, Colo., 
Nov. 19 through 22, authorized a compre 
hensive survey of the coverage of the 
1952 Presidential campaign by news 
papers, magazines, radio, and television 

Registrations at the convention totaled 
245; 350 members and guests attended 
the concluding banquet of the convention 
on Saturday night, Nov. 22 

Other highlights included: 

Election of E. Lansing Ray, publisher 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, as hon 
orary national president of the fraternity, 
succeeding Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pub 
lisher of the New York Times, whose ad 
dress was one of the outstanding events 
of the 1952 convention 

Elevation of Lee Hills, executive editor 
of the Detroit Free Press and Miami 
Herald, to the fraternity presidency, suc 
ceeding Charles C. Clayton, St. Louis 
Globe Democrat editorial writer, who be 
comes chairman of the Executive Coun 
cil 

Election of James S. Pope, executive 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
James Reston, diplomatic correspondent 
of the New York Times; and Louis B 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi 

Honoring William J. Kostka, Denver 
public relations and advertising counse 
lor, recipient of the Wells Memorial Key 
for distinguished, unselfish service to the 
fraternity 

Decision to mark the University of 
Indiana campus as an historic journal 
istic site in memory of Ernie Pyle, 
Scripps-Howard columnist killed on Oki 
nawa during World War II 

Authorization for new chapters at three 
universities—American University, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Kent University, Kent, 
Ohio; and Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich 

Approval of a new Professional chapter 
in South Georgia, with headquarters at 
Macon. 

Initiation of nine new members: Ar 
thur Ballantine Jr., of the Durango, Colo., 
Herald-News; Kenneth Bund, of the Gun 
nison, Colo., Courier; Msgr. John Cava 
nagh, managing director, the Register 
System of Catholic Newspapers, Denver; 
Paul Conrad, Denver Post cartoonist; 
Dale Cooley, of the Limon, Colo., Leader; 
Jack Dubberly, of Station KLMO, Long 
mont, Colo.; H. E. Green, of the Record 
Stockman, Denver, and Station KFKA, 
Greeley, Colo.; James Prendergast, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and Preston 
Walker, of the Grand Junction, Colo., 
Daily Sentinel 


(Continued on page 2) 


Convention Votes 
(Continued from page 1) 

Designation of St. Louis, Mo., as the 
fraternity’s 1953 convention site 

The University of North Dakota chap 
ter took first place in both the Beckman 
chapter efficiency and the Hogate pro 
fessional achievement contests. It was 
the first time in four years that a single 
chapter has captured both trophies 

Achievement honors among profession 
al chapters went to Washington, D. C 
with Milwaukee, Wis., in second place 
The Washington chapter was first 
among the professionals in contributions 
to the Quit 

Winners in the undergraduate writing 
contests were Barnes Connable, Univer 
sity of Michigan, news stories; Kent Mil 
ton, University of Southern California, 
sports Martin Salditch, Temple 
University, editorials; and Tom Tomiza 
wam, Northwestern University, feature 
stories 

The University of Miami Tempo took 
first in both general excellence of col 
lege magazines and in non-fiction writing 
in college magazines. Runner-up in both 
contests was the Northwestern Univer 
sity Profile 

Photographic 


also 


stories 


awards went to Ray 
Fischer, University of Miami, and to 
Harry Henderson, Richard E. Johnston, 
and Walt Veneigh, all of Northwestern 
The authorization of a study of Presi 
dential campaign coverage was the first 
organized move since the election to 
verify or disprove campaign charges that 
the nation has a “one-party press.” Such 
an undertaking by the nation’s largest 
journalistic group was suggested by G. B 
Bingham, president of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times and editor of 
the Courier Journal, at the dedication of 
a Sigma Delta Chi plaque honoring the 
memory of Elijah Lovejoy on Nov. 9, 


: 
* 


MISS PAT SIEBEL, United Air Line 
first Sigma Delta Chi convention queen 
of the fraternity’s Denver meeting. 


and the proposal was placed before the 
convention by President Clayton in his 
opening address 

The resolution voted by convention 
delegates simply authorizes development 
of the details of a thorough and objective 
analysis by a special committee named 
by the national president, thus leaving 
further action in the hands of the Execu 
tive Council 

The text of the resolution follows 

“It is hereby resolved that Sigma Delta 
Chi shall offer its sponsorship of a com 
prehensive survey of the news coverage 
of the 1952 Presidential campaign by 
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CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE, retiring treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi, presents first 
place award in the 1952 Beckman Chapter Efficiency contest to Irvin M. Letofsky, 


delegate from the University of North Dakota 


idergraduate chapter. The Uni- 


versity of North Dakota also took first place in the Hogate Professional Achieve- 


ment contest. 


stewardess from Centralia, HL. is named 


by acclamation at the concluding banquet 





Chapier Standings 


in Beckman Contest 











Great interest centers annually in the 
contest of undergraduate chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi for the F. W. Beckman 
Plaque, awarded annually to the chapter 
having maintained the best all-around 
record during the past year 

The order in which the 
finished was as follows 


North Dakota 98 
Oklahoma A & M 97 
South Dakota State 96 
Ohio 92 
Penn State 90 
DePauw 87 
Nevada 85 
Alabama 83 
Indiana 82 
Illinois 

Iowa State 

Missouri 

Northwestern 

Oregon State 

Marquette 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

Michigan 

Stanford 

Syracuse 

Temple 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Texas 


chapters 


Grinnell 

Miami 

Southern California 
Washington 

Iowa 

Houston 

Kansas State 
Washington & Lee 
Florida 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Southern Methodist 
Michigan State 
Purdue 

*Georgia 
*Louisiana State 
*New Mexico 
*Boston 

*Ohio State 
*Oklahoma 
*California 
*Cornell 

*Emory 

*Baylor 
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newspapers, radio, television and maga 
zines. Details of this thorough and ob- 
jective analysis should be evolved by a 
special committee named by the presi 
dent of the fraternity. Impartial reporting 
of news is the cardinal principle of 
American journalism. This survey is 
authorized because numerous and grave 
charges have been made that the media 
for the dissemination of information were 
biased in their news coverage of the 
campaign.” 

The delegates adopted the fraternity’s 
freedom of information committee report 
without debate and voted a resolution 
calling on Sigma Delta Chi to continue 
to fight vigorously for the elimination of 
barriers between news sources and the 
people. A suggestion in this resolution 
that no news-gathering medium be ex 
cluded “when reporting does not inter 
fere with the normal and orderly course 
of such governmental processes as court 
proceedings, news conferences, and Con 
gressional committee hearings” was in 
terpreted as support for the efforts of 
radio and television reporters 

Continued efforts to free William N. 
Oatis, Associated Press reporter who was 
imprisoned in 1951 by the Czechoslovak 
ian government on charges of espionage, 
also were approved by the delegates 

The convention recommended that the 
identification of university and college 
chapters be changed from “undergradu 
ate” to “collegiate” by amending the Con 
stitution and By-laws and called for ap 
pointment of a committee to look into 
charges of suppression of legitimate news 
by college administrative agencies 

Appointment of state and territorial 
chairmen by the fraternity president was 


councilors elected 
are. left to 
°37). managing editor, the Denver 
Post. treasurer; Bernard Kilgore (DePauw °29), publisher, 
Taishoff (Washington, D. C.-Pro- 
fessional °43), editor and publisher Broadcasting-Telecast- 
» (Southern California-Professional °44), 
Associated Newspapers. vice- 
president in charge of fraternity expansion; Alvin E. Austin 
of North Dakota De- 
partment of Journalism, vice president in charge of Under- 
graduate affairs; Lee Hills (Missouri °28), executive editor, 


Chi 


at the 
right: Clayton 


15), 


souri 


are John Colt 


approved and it was agreed that profes 
sional chapters would share the travel 
ing expenses of national officers with the 
collegiate groups 

With the election of Hills, formerly 
vice president in charge of professional 
chapter affairs, to the presidency, Presi 
dent Clayton became chairman of the 
fraternity’s executive council. Other of 
ficers elected were Robert U. Brown, 
editor of Editor & Publisher, vice presi 
dent in charge of professional chapter 
affairs; Alvin E. Austin, head of the Uni 
versity of North Dakota Department of 
Journalism, vice president in charge of 
undergraduate affairs; Alden C. Waite, 
president of Southern California Associ 
ated Newspapers, vice president in charge 
of fraternity expansion; Mason R. Smith, 
editor and publisher of the Tribune Press, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., secretary; and Ed 
Dooley, managing editor of the Denver 
Post, treasurer 

Elected to the executive council for 
the first time were Barney Kilgore, presi 
dent of the Wall Street Journal, and John 
Colt, news editor of the Kansas City Star. 
Re-elected to the council were Sol 
Taishoff, editor and publisher of Broad 
casting-Telecasting magazine; J. Donald 
Ferguson, president and editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal; and Clayton 

Donald D. Hoover, President of Bozell 
& Jacobs, New York City, was re-elected 
a QuILL endowment fund trustee 

The convention opened at 9:45 
Wednesday, Nov. 19, with the 
meeting of the Executive Council and 
registration of delegates and members 
at convention headquarters in the Cos 
mopolitan hotel. Gathering simultaneous 
ly across the street at the Brown Palace 
hotel was the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers to help make Denver 
the journalistic headquarters of the na 
tion for a four-day period. Both groups 


a.m 
annual 


Fi 


[* *- 


Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald, president; Charles C. 
(Missouri-Professional 
Louis Globe-Democrat, chairman; J. Donald Ferguson (Mis- 
editor, 
(New York City-Professional 
lisher, vice president it 
fairs; and Mason R. Smith (Svracuse-Professional °47), edi- 
tor, Tribune Press, Gouverneur, N. Y., secretary. Not shown 
(Kansas City-Professional °47), news editor 
of the Kansas City Star, executive cou 
Ray (Missouri-Professional °46), publisher of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, honorary national president, 


40), editorial writer, St. 


Vilwaukee Journal; Robert U. Brown 
45), editor, Editor & Pub- 
charge of Professional chapter af- 


cilor, and E. Lansing 


participated in afternoon tours through 
the Rocky Mountain News, the Denver 
Post, and the City’s radio stations. The 
evening was devoted to a reception at 
the Denver Press Club 

Registration continued through Thurs 
day morning, Nov. 20, as Msgr. Cava 
nagh delivered the invocation and Presi 
dent Clayton called the full convention 
to order. Addresses of welcome by Wil 
lard Haselbush, president, Colorado pro 
fessional chapter, and Mayor Quigg New 
ton of Denver were followed by the key 
note address by Palmer Hoyt, publisher 
of the Denver Post and a past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Hoyt urged newspapers to do an even 
better job of informing the people so that 
mass judgments will be sound and recom 
mended as objectives the development of 
critics within newspaper circles and the 
achievement of greater objectivity in re 
porting news in order to foster a greater 
sense of public responsibility. He also 
called for new techniques for reporting 
complex national and international news, 
more accurate headlines, better makeup, 
clearer writing, and continued opposition 
to censorship at every governmental 
level. 

In his president's report, Clayton re 
viewed the work of committees during 
the year, pointed to highlights such as 
the awards dinner in Chicago and. the 
Historic Sites ceremony in Alton, IIL, 
urged increased emphasis on fraternity 
public relations, and suggested that Sig 
ma Delta Chi undertake an impartial 
study of the news coverage of the Presi 
dential campaign 

Honorary President Sulzberger’s ad 
dress served to make the Thursday 
luncheon, sponsored by the Rocky Moun 
tain News with Vice President Brown 


(Continued on page 4) 





HOWARD GREENWALD, left, 


news 


magazine which swept the first places in college magaz 


aa ™ 


editor of Ten University of Miami 


contests at the 33rd 


national convention of Sigma Delta Chi, and Lee Hills, new fraternity president, 
look over pictures which netted top photography awards for Ray Fisher, also of 


the University of Miami. 
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presiding, one of the memorable events 
of the convention 

Obligations as 
a continued 
served 

“If the emphasis is to be only on 
rights,” he said, “I fear we will drift 
rapidly to a welfare state and obligation 
in the form of orders from that state will 
then be imposed with the same firmness 
with which we now hope the rights will 
be granted 

“In the newspaper business as I see it, 
the citizen has the right to a free press 
Under that right, the publisher has an 


well as rights figure in 


free press, Sulzberger ob 


AMONG the informal meetings of the 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi was an Undergraduate chapter 
advisers’ breakfast with Executive Director Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, Left to right: Murl Corbett (Missouri), Dale Spencer 
(Missouri), Jack Trebileock (Illinois), Floyd Arpan (North- 


33rd national con- 


obligation to produce a responsible news 
paper ; 

“The burden of keeping our democrat 
ic order rests four-square on our should 
ers. We have a duty that far transcends 
our wish to elect a particular candidate 
If we take democracy seriously then 
we must well and truly inform our 
readers of what has happened or what 
we believe will happen and not allow 
our news columns to be prejudiced by 
what we would like to see happen. Only 
then can the public act with intelligence. 
Only then is democracy assured.” 

Presentation of college newspaper, 
magazine, and photography awards by 
Vice President Waite concluded the 
luncheon program 

Thursday afternoon 


was devoted to 


State), Alvin 


two panel discussions. The first, titled 
“The Editorial Page: Moribund or Mili 
tant?” featured Louis LaCoss, editor of 
the editorial page, St. Louis Glebe-Demo 
crat, as chairman of a panel which in 
cluded Robert White II, associate editor, 
Mexico, Mo., Ledger; Houstoun Waring, 
editor, Littleton, Colo., Independent; 
J. B. Mullaney, editor of the editorial 
page, Cleveland News; and Vermont 
Royster, senior associate editor, the Wall 
Street Journal. 

White highlighted the session with his 
contention that conviction is the key to 
good editorials. Such editorials may be 
conceived while mowing a lawn or while 
playing with a daughter, he said, and 
demand to be written. 

Royster viewed television as a threat 
only to the expository aspect of editori 
als, and Waring sac Bl sa to be more 
enthusiastic about editorial pages than 
about the cash register. He warned them 
to beware of pressures of friends as well 
as those of public officials and business 
men—pressures more likely to determine 
what is not written than what is. Mul 
laney maintained that editorial support 
of issues often is more effective than edi 
torial support of candidates in shaping 
opinion, and suggested that the major 
effect of newspapers in the Presidential 
campaign was felt long before the nomi 
nation of General Eisenhower 

Clifford F. Weigle, of the Institute for 
Journalistic Studies, Stanford University, 
served as chairman of a panel discussion, 
“Should Direct Broadcasts and Telecasts 
of Congressional Committees, Court Pro 
ceedings, News Conferences Be Permit 
ted?”, in the absence of Charles Camp 
bell, British Information Service Director, 
who was unable to attend the convention 
because of illness. 

Participants included Jack Foster, edi 
tor of the Rocky Mountain News; Wil 
liam Ray, NBC central division news and 
special events director; Frank E. Mullen, 
Beverly Hills radio-television analyst; 
and E. Ray Campbell, president of the 
Denver Post Printing and Publishing Co 

Foster opposed direct broadcasts and 
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western), Clifford Weigle (Stanford), Floyd Baskette (Colo- 
rado), Chris Savage 
(Kent State), Claron Burnett (Oklahoma A & M), William 
Swindler (Nebraska), Herbert V. Alward Jr., (Washington 
Auston (North Dakota), Oscar Abel (South 
Dakota State) and Robert Bliss (Drake). 


(Indiana), Bluedorn, William Fisher 





























































































































































How Chapters Rated 


for Hogate Trophy 











The Kenneth C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement Trophy, awarded annually 
to the undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi having the greatest percentage 
of its graduates of the last five years ac 
tively engaged in journalism, was won by 
the University of North Dakota chapter, 
with a percentage of 100 

The standings of the chapters for the 
past three years are given below: 


1952 % 1951 % 
Chapter in Journ. in Journ. 
North Dakota 100 100 
Oklahoma 95.6 96.8 
Kansas 92 90.1 
Oklahoma A & M KS 96.8 
South Dakota State 86 86.9 
Stanford 85 85.8 
Indiana 83 92.5 
Illinois 81.3 81 
Minnesota 81.1 84 
Penn State 78 86.6 
Iowa State 77.7 80.8 
Missouri 776 68.8 
Texas 76 84.9 
Northwestern 75.6 78.4 
Ohio 73.9 52 
Nevada 72 70.3 
Southern California 70.1 72.1 
Miami 70 69.5 
Marquette 69 58.4 
Alabama 68.8 34.4 
Oregon 68 88 
Washington 68 67.4 
Nebraska 64 72 
Colorado 62.6 71.4 
Wisconsin 62 67.7 
Southern Methodist 61.4 58 
Syracuse 61.1 56.3 
Michigan 59.8 64 
Iowa (1) 59.7 77 
Washington State 59.5 56 
Temple 59.4 56 
Washington & Lee 59 60.3 
Boston 57 20 
Butler 56 51.7 
Grinnell 53 65 
Florida 52.8 61.7 
Drake 52 52.6 
Idaho 50 56.5 
Oregon State 50 45.4 
Montana 43.9 56.4 
DePauw 39 41.9 
Houston 22 78.9 
Kansas State 62.8 
Louisiana State 


3 
. 
Georgia ° 
Cornell . 

* 





is 
California 5$ 
Ohio State 50 
Emory . 48.8 
New Mexico . 48 
Purdue 4 36 
Michigan State ° 19.8 
Baylor , + 

National Average 66.5° 66.2°% 


* Required report not received 
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telecasts in the categories under con 
sideration on the ground that they would 
freeze news at its source. Ray contended 
that events can now be broadcast and 
televised without disturbance if authori 
ties co-operate. Mullen argued that radio 
TV outlets comprise methods of news 
distribution and are entitled to equal 
privileges with newspapers. Campbell, 
an attorney, reviewed court decisions re 
lating to protection of participants in 
court proceedings. 

At dinner Thursday night, sponsored 
by the Denver Post with Vice President 
Hills presiding, Dolph Simons, publisher 
of the Lawrence, Kan., Journal World, 
directed his remarks to collegiate mem 
bers of the fraternity and recommended 
rounded training as a foundation for 
news handling in a day of emphasis on 
unbiased interpretation and explanation. 








The Hogate Professional Achievement 
Award and Beckman Chapter Efficiency 
Award were presented to the University 
of North Dakota by National Treasurer 
Weigle. 

Concurrent forur on undergraduate 
chapter activities and professional chap 
ter activities and a meeting of past na 
tional presidents occupied Friday morn 
ing, Nov. 21 

Discussion of fund-raising methods oc 
cupied most of the undergraduate forum 
at which Ken Olson of Colorado Univer 
sity served as chairman. Prof. Fioyd Ar 
pan, Northwestern University chapter ad 
viser, observed that many colleges now 
bar campus groups from conducting fund 
raising campaigns and suggested that 
monetary programs be limited to obtain 
ing funds to send delegates to the na 
tional convention and to the absolute 
needs for professional programs. Dele 
gates reported on such fund-raising ac 
tivities as sponsoring of special publica 
tions and books, selling advertising for 
programs and blotters, staging journalism 
and gridiron banquets, and raffling of 
tickets for sports events. 

The professional chapter forum, at 
which Vice President Hills presided, em 
phasized professional co-operation with 
collegiate journalistic activities by estab 
lishing scholarships and student loan 
funds, providing lecturers for college 
groups and journalism clinics, and spon 
soring joint meetings 

The past national presidents, with Pres 
ident Clayton presiding, explored ways 
of helping collegiate chapters, concluding 
that they could assist by organizing a 
library of audio-visual aids from which 
films and recordings could be obtained 

Richard L. Neuberger, free lance writer 
and state senator of Oregon spoke at the 
Friday luncheon sponsored by the Uni 
versity of Colorado collegiate chapter 
with Executive Council Chairman John 
M. McClelland Jr., presiding. Neuberger 
urged free lance journalists to write of 
their own experiences at a level readers 
can understand in order to maintain a 
constant supply of exclusive material and 
a constant acceptance. 

At an afternoon forum on freedom of 
information, Past National President Hoyt 
presided over a panel composed of James 
Pope, executive editor, Louisville Cour 
ier-Journal and Times; V. M. Newton, 
managing editor, the Tampa Tribune; 
Eugene Cervi, publisher, the Rocky 
Mountain Journal, and Senator Blair 
Moody of Michigan. 

Pope and Newton detailed efforts to 
overcome barriers to the dissemination of 
governmental news. Cervi maintained 
that “big business advertising agencies 
are the marriage brokers that arrange the 
freely-arrived-at matches that have been 
consummated between giant corporations 
and most of the big dailies.”” Moody cited 
campaign experiences to back up his 
contention that newspapers themselves 
foster increasing reliance upon handouts 
and criticized coverage of the Presiden 
tial campaign 

Initiation of nine new members and the 
annual service of remembrance for mem 
bers who have died during the year com 
pleted the Friday afternoon program 

Friday evening and Saturady morning 
were devoted to business sessions and on 
Saturday afternoon the conventioners vis 
ited historic Central City, Colo., as guests 
of United Air Lines and the Central City 
Opera House association for a reception 
at the Teller House 

The concluding banquet of the conven 
tion Saturday evening was sponsored by 
the Colorado Professional chapter with 











SDX’s Highest Honor 





LUTHER HUSTON, right, past na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi 
and chairman of the Wells Memorial 
Key committee, congratulates William 
J. Kostka, Denver public relations coun- 
sel, after presenting him with the 1952 
Wells Memorial Key for a quarter cen- 
tury of distinguished service to the fra- 
ternity. The citation follows, 





“For outstanding, unselfish service to 
Sigma Delta Chi during a quarter of a 
century, culminating in the chairmanship 
of the committee that has organized 
against great odds and successfully staged 
the 1952 National Convention. The award 
is for general service in the interests of 
the fraternity but noteworthy examples 
of memorable service may be cited 

“In the late 1920’s when alumni inter 
est in SDX was at a low ebb, Mr. Kostka, 
then just out of Knox College, helped 
Ward A. Neff hold the fraternity together. 
In 1929 he was a leader in reorganizing 
and revitalizing SDX alumni activities 
in Chicago. As President of the Chicago 
Alumni Chapter he brought undergradu 
ate delegations from Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Northwestern, into the orbit of the 
alumni organization and rekindled inter 
est in the fraternity throughout the Chi 
cago area 

“In 1936, in New York, he was active 
in revitalizing the New York professional 
chapter and awakening the interest of 
outstanding newspaper men in the fra 
ternity 

“At various times Mr. Kostka has been 
instrumental in inducing employers to 
select men from SDX’s talent pool, he has 
served as chairman of The QumL. adver 
tising committee and on other local and 
national committees; he has attended at 
least six national conventions at his own 
expense 

“Mr. Kostka has never held national 
office in the fraternity but for more than 
two decades has been a stalwart figure 
in the background upon whom any na 
tional officer could lean.” 





President Clayton presiding and Barry 
Bingham, editor of the Louisville Cour 
ier-Journal, as the featured speaker. He 
praised the fraternity for authorizing a 
study of press coverage of the Presi 
(Continued on page 6) 
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This Is What They Said 


Whereof the Whereases 


Whereas, newspapermen are no more 
exempt form the follies committed in 
convention assembled than any other 
profession, including the passage of reso- 
lutions whose content when examined 
under more reflective and less exhila 
rated circumstances would appear to be 
of dubious merit; and 

Whereas, the professional journalistic 
ociety, Sigma Delta Chi, gathered at 
Denver, Colo., and clearly under the in 
fluence of what might have been, but 
probably wasn’t, ozone, has adopted a 
resolution deploring the sprinkling of 
resolutions with “whereases” and “there- 
fores”’; and, 

Whereas, said 


that omission of 


society is of the belief 
these conjunctions, as 
to the proper location of which there is 
great uncertainty and heated debate 
throughout the length and breath of the 
land, would be in the interest of clear 
and concise writing; and 

Whereas, the use of whereas and there- 
fore is alleged to be old-fashioned not to 
say stuffy; and, 

Whereas, these views rashly ignore the 
very nature of a resolution which implies 
that the body doing the resolving is of 
sober and judicious mien at the time; 
and, 

Whereas, there is no other word like 
the dignified, solemn, and majestically 
balanced whereas to give the most inane 
resolution an impressive appearance of 
grave deliberation; and 

Whereas, the giddier the thing resolved 
the greater the need for an accumulation 
for steadying whereases before popping 
the cork with a resounding therefore, 
now 

Therefore, be it resolved that our pro- 
fessional brethren reconsider and take 
note of the useful supporting role of 
whereases and therefores when employed 
by distinguished conventions to which 
clarity and conciseness of expression may 
be temporarily denied. —Toledo Blade. 


The Denver convention was one of the 
very best. I enjoyed every bit of it. It 
was a privilege to be there George Wol- 
pert. Milwaukee Delegate. 
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dential campaign and warned that “no 
newspaper is an island unto itself.” If a 
substantial number of newspaper readers 
lose confidence in the press, press free 
dom might be seriously endangered, he 
maintained 

An unscheduled addition to the 
quet program was the 
Miss Pat Seibel, 24, United Air Line 
stewardess from Centralia, Ill., who at 
tended the dinner as a guest of the 
Illinois and Iowa State collegiate delega 
tions after she had served as hostess on 
their bus en route to Central City that 
afternoon, After singing at the banquet, 
she was hailed as the fraternity’s first 
convention queen by acclamation 

Convention adjournment followed in 
troduction of distinguished members and 
guests, presentation of honor awards, 
and the installation of new officers 


ban 
introduction of 


Survey “Tommyrot’ 


Kansas City, Mo.—A survey of the 
press by the press itself is so much “tom 
myrot” in the view of Roy A. Roberts, 
president of the Kansas City Star and 
former honorary president of Sigma Del 
ta Chi 

He told Missouri-Kansas Associated 
Press editors here Nov. 23 that “it is the 
integrity, honor and character behind a 
newspaper which count. And if you 
don't have those qualities in your inner 
soul, all the investigations and surveys 
in the world can’t put them there.” 

The test of a newspaper is what the 
community thinks of it, he went on, 
adding: “If the newspapers were to in 
vestigate themselves the public would 
neither like it nor buy it. If we hired 
an outside agency for such a purpose, 
what would that get us? Certainly no 
results which would be constructive or 
meaningful.” 


J . 9 
Snooping? 


Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal 
istic fraternity, has offered “its sponsor 
ship of a comprehensive survey of the 
news coverage of the 1952 Presidential 
campaign by newspapers, radio, television 
and magazines.” 

- * * * 

We believe the charges leveled against 
the press as a whole were unwarranted 
and unsubstantiated. We believe the 
press, newspapers in particular, deserve 
a fair trial at the hands of an impartial 
body, which they have not had and will 
not have from the critics. Regardless of 
whether or not our belief is upheld or 
disproven we believe such a study should 
be made to learn the facts, and we hope 
SDX is successful in raising the funds to 
do it.—Editor & Publisher. 


“Mr. Roberts has a point. Reader con- 
fidence based upon a newspaper's in- 
tegrity and character is far more impor- 
tant than a government decoration or a 
kind word from Walter Lippmann. 

“But on the other hand, we see no 
harm in conducting a properly docu- 
mented study of all media, if the editors 
so will it.’—Exerpt from the Editor's 
Notebook by John S. Knight, President, 
Knight Newspapers, and former national 
honorary president SDX. 


“Our delegation to the Denver conven- 
tion arrived home all fired up to do great 
things and is already talking about the 
St. Louis meeting next year. There is 
nothing like a good convention to light 
the spark in the eyes of student mem- 
bers.”—Claron Burnett, Adviser, Okla- 
homa A & M chapter. 


“I believe that I have a greater realiza- 
tion of what Sigma Delta Chi is and how 
it can help our profession after attend- 
ing the convention in Denver. I have a 
greater respect for the profession and 
those in it. It is an inspiration to see 
average reporters, even those who are 
still students in our colleges studying 
newspaper subjects, working side by side 
with outstanding editors and powerful 
publishers of the nation.’—From report 
to Texas Gulf Coast Chapter by Delegate 
A. Pat Daniels. 


More About 


Convention 


The wroposed change of name for 
Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journal- 
istic Fraternity was defeated at conven- 
tion. The recommendation by the Struc- 
ture Committee that the name become 
“Sigma Delta Chi, American Society of 
Journalists” was voted down by a 7 to 1 
vote in the Constitution and by-laws 
committee and subsequently in conven- 
tion by voice vote. 

The proposal to amend the Constitution 
by substituting a “definition of eligi- 
bility” in place of a “definition of jour- 
nalism,” was withdrawn before reaching 
the convention floor because of an area 
of conflict in a portion of proposed 
amendment and existing sections of the 
Constitution. The result of this action 
leaves the Fraternity’s definition of jour- 
nalism and statements of eligibility 
exactly the same. The proposal with- 
drawn attempted clarification of pres- 
ent wording 

The Executive Council approved the 
recommendation of the Structure Com- 
mittee that (a) immediate attention be 
given by all to tightening up member- 
ship requirements of all who seek Pro 
fessional membership status; and (b) 
that only the Fraternity’s national 
awards for distinguished service awards 
be known as the Sigma Delta Chi 
Awards In Journalism. It is suggested 
that chapters rename their awards so 
as not to conflict with the national SDX 
awards 

The Executive Council 
the services of The Sigma Delta Chi 
Personnel Bureau until further notice 

The Convention voted down two pro 
posals which attempted to place geo 
graphic boundaries upon the Fraternity 
and its chapters. As a result, no boun 
daries exist and the Fraternity is inter 
national and its chapters are not limited. 

An amendment intending to clarify 
the wording which now appears in the 
Constitution and defines the status of 
Associate members was withdrawn as 
being unnecessary. The wording which 
remains unchanged is 

Associate members shall be: a) Under 
graduate members who have left college 
but not entered the field of Professional 
Journalism or Professional members who 
have ceased to practice for a period of 
three (3) years. Associate members in 
good standing shall retain all privileges 
of Professional membership except that 
of voting on questions submitted to Pro 
fessional chapters, and that of holding 
office in the organization, including that 
of delegate to the National Convention; 
Provided, however, that employment of 
a Professional member by the organiza 
tion in an executive capacity shall not 
deprive such member of the privilege of 
that membership 


discontinued 





Rospert Gitmour (ND °48) resigned as 
assistant sports editor of the Grand Forks 
Herald to become news editor of the 
Williston Farmers-Press. 

Donatp P. Tuttte (ND ‘49) returned 
after two years service and is now assist 
ant sports editor of the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Herald. He is completing work 
for his degree at the University of North 
Dakota. 

Wittram I. Wricut (ND 49) resigned 
from the staff of the AP bureau at Bis 
marck, to become sports editor of the 
Jamestown Sun. 

















SDX Personals 





FARNHAM Dupceon (ND '34) resigned 
as editor-in-chief of Western Newspaper 
Union syndicate, to open a public rela 
tions and advertising agency in Frank 
fort, Ky. 

Catvin Ersere (ND °49) resigned as 
news editor of the Bismarck Capitol to 
become news editor of the Blue Earth 
(Minn.) Register-Post. 

Don GackLe (ND ’49) is with the U.S 
Army at Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

Cuas. R. Jounson (ND °47) has resigned 
as assistant sports editor of the Fargo 
(N. D.) Forum to join the sports staff of 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

Witt1am W. Hyvonen (ND °48) re 
signed from the Marshfield (Wis., News 
Herald, to join the staff of the Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Herald. 

Lester J. Dewinc (ND ’49) resigned 
from the Rolla (N. D.) Star to become 
news editor of the Winner (S. D.) Advo 
cate. 

AvpeN K. McLacuuin (ND ’48) resigned 
from the editorial staff of the Bismarck 
Tribune, to join the editorial staff of the 
North Dakota Oil Reporter. 

WeENDELL D. Viasin (ND '50) has joined 
the staff of the Mahnomen (Minn.) Pio 
neer after working on the staff of the UP 
Bureau at Bismarck, N. D. 

Ricuarp L. Gorrett (ND °51) has ac 
cepted a position as a reporter and re 
write man on the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader 

Ropert E. Hemmer (ND ’51) is on the 
staff of the Albuquerque, N. M., Tribune. 

Wes.ey A. Disspern (ND ’50) after two 
years in the U. S. Army, has returned to 
the University of North Dakota to con 
tinue his journalism education. 

Donatp H. Herne (ND 48) has joined 
the staff of the Fredericksburg (Mary 
land) as a reporter. 

Rosert K. KusHner (Mo’50) is a re 
porter for the Island Daily Press, Ros 
lyn, Long Island. 

T. M. Murrane (laS'48) has joined 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc. 
in Chicago 

Georce W. Seip (1a’33) 
partment of journalism, 
California, Berkeley 

KENNETH M. Jackson (WnS’50) is now 
employed as radio editor, Spokane bu 
reau, The Associated Press 

Hersert G. Witson (UMc’l8) is in pub 
lic relations department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

JosepH C. AsHLock Jr. (WnS'50) is 
editor and publisher of the Citizen 
Journal, Rosalia, Washington 

Lesure D. Potk (Col’51) is working for 
the St. James (Minn.) Plaindealer, but 
plans to work towards a masters degree 
at the University of Wisconsin this year 

Joun E. Davis (Wis’25), editor of the 
magazine Shell Progress in New York 
City, was elected first vice president of 
the International Council of Industrial 
Editors 

The quarterly magazine, New Horizons, 
edited by MarsHALL Brake (Ia’37) of 
Mason City, Iowa, won the top American 
Cancer Society National Award for its 
educational value 

Stertinc E. Sopertinp (Mon’50) is 
working as a reporter for the Minneapo 
lis Tribune 

LEONARD LEFKOW (UWn’51) has 
switched from the Coos Bay Times edi 
torial staff to the San Francisco bureau 
of the AP 


is at the de 
University of 


English Heads AEJ 


Dean Earl F. English (la.-Pr. °39) of 
the University School of Journalism was 
installed as presi 
dent of the Associ 
ation for Educa- 
tion in Journalism 
at the recent an 
nual meeting held 
at Columbia Uni 
versity in New 
York City. 

The Association 
is the principal 
one of three in the 
field of journalis- 
tic education. The 
others are the As 
sociation of Ac 
credited Schools 
and Departments 
of Journalism and 
the American So- 
ciety of Journal 
Administrators. 


ENGLISH 
School 


ism 





Eitmo Scorr Warson (Ill-Pr’'l9) and 
Lecanp D. Case (NU-Pr’'27) are con 
tributors to the Black Hills, latest volume 
in the American Mountain series. Profes 
sor Watson, former national president 
of SDX who died recentiy in Denver, 
supplied a chapter on Crazy Horse, the 
great Sioux leader. Mr. Case, former 
editor of Rotarian, now in Tucson, Ariz., 
wrote two chapters on history of the 
mountains in western South Dakota. 

Ropert W. CHANDLER (StU’46) has left 
William Kostka and Associates of Denver 
to become editor of the Stanford Re 
view at Stanford, Calif. 

Epwarp D. Wiiuiams (Mat’50), for 
merly on the editorial staff of the She 
boygan (Wis.) Press, is now a reporter 
on the Chicago Daily News. 

Bert C. Cross (Wn’47), formerly of 
the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of journalism at Kansas State college 

Donato W. Miuts (UCf£’52), former 
Univ. of Calif. SDX chapter president 
and city editor of the Daily Californian, 
is now a copy editor on the Pacific Coast 
edition of the Wall Street Journal. 

Vota Torrey (Neb’26), editor of Popu 
lar Science Monthly, has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Science Writers. ARTHUR J. SNIDER (1a’38), 
of the Chicago Daily News, is vice presi 
dent 

Joun E. Fierps (ND’35) has been 
elected vice president of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 

Cuester W. CLEVELAND (III’20) resigned 
as director of public relations, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., to re-establish his own 
public relations firm in Chicago 

James E. ANDERSON (Wis’52) is now 
working as news editor of the Waupaca 
County (Wis.) Post 

Stan Creek (KnS'52) has been ap 
pointed journalism instructor and ex 
periment station editor at Kansas State 
Coliege, Manhatten 

Henry Lapp SmitH (Wis-Pr’35), pro 
fessor of journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, has accepted a Fulbright 
award to teach at Fouad I University, 
Cairo, Egypt, for the next academic year 

Eppre Weems (TxU’48), following a 
second tour of active navy duty, has gone 
to a job on the universal desk of the 
Dallas Morning News 

Dr. ALBERTO GAINZA Paz (NU-Pr’51), 
famed editor of Argentina’s La Prensa, 


SDX Calendar 


Installation of American University 
chapter, Washington, D. C., Jan. 7. 

Installation of New Mexico Professional 
chapter, Albuquerque, N. M., Jan. 22 

Fellows Awards Dinner and Ceremony, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 4. 

Installation of Kent 
Kent, Ohio, Feb. 14. 

SDX International Convention, St 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 11, 12, 13, 14—1953. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi are in- 
vited to the above functions. 


State chapter, 





gave the keynote address at the dedica 
tion of the new University of Texas 
journalism building October 31. 

Harry S. Watson (ChiP-Pr’46) has re 
signed as public relations director and 
head of journalism at Bradley Univer 
sity (Peoria, Ill.) to become a copy 
reader on the telegraph desk of the Mil 
waukee Journal. 

Rocer SterrFan (Ohio State °13) 
Mrs. Steffan have moved from 
New York City residence—128 Central 
Park South—to their ranch, Palm Hill, 
Route 1, Box 579, Vista, California. Mr 
Steffan, a Vice President of The Na 
tional City Bank of New York, is reti» 
ing after 33 years of service. Mr. Steff: 
also belongs to Delta Chi, Phi Beta Ka 
pa, Phi Beta Kappa Associates, Sphir 
and The Union League Club of New York 
City. Mr. Steffan was the first National 
Secretary and subsequently National 
President of Sigma Delta Chi 

Jupson N. Moore (Mon’48) is informa 
tion consultant, division of health educa 
tion, Montana State Board of Health, 
Helena 

IRA A. GREENBERG (Okl’49) is a reporter 
for the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer. 

THe Rev. Henry LeRay Jouns 
17) is pastor of the First 
Church, Monroe, La. 

Rosert P. VAN LUCHENE 
doing free lance 
Montana. 

Jack Encext (OhU'47) is an assistant 
advertising executive at Griswold-Eshle 
man Agency in Cleveland, Ohio 

RayMoNpD Coprpock (UCf'48) is wire 
editor for the Sun-Star, Merced, Calif 

T. Spencer SHore (Mo’24) is president 
of the Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Rospert Green (Grn’51) is working for 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, in the pro 
motion department. 

Atvin E. Linpuotm (OhU’51) is em 
ployed by the General Electric Company 
in Schenectady, N. Y., in sales promo 
tion 

James P. Emerson (Min’34) is an agri 
cultural information specialist with the 
MSA Mission to the Philippines 

James A. Duniap (NU’47) is telegraph 
editor of the Sharon (Pa.) Herald 

Murray OLDERMAN (NU’47) is em 
ployed by NEA Service, and lives in 
Leonia, N. J 

Harvey T. SeTHMAN 
aging editor, Rocky 
Journal, Denver 

Expert Hawkins (UOr’40) is 
lisher of the Valley News, 
Oregon 

R. E. Burnett (SMU'44) is engaged in 
advertising agency and public relations 
activities in Fort Worth, Tex 

RayMonpd West (Mo’46) is editor of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau News and 
director of the Information for Missouri 
Farm Bureau Fed., Jefferson City 

JosepH Givanpno (Col-Pr’50) has com 
pleted his Nieman fellowship and is back 
on the Denver Post staff as a staff writer. 


and 
their 


(LSU 
Methodist 


(Mon’49) is 
writing at Missoula, 


(Col'l9) is man 
Mountain Medical 


co pub 
Beaverton, 





Nominations Invited for 


THE 1953 SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1953 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, 
are invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the work, the publication or radio or television station or 
any other party. All awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio or TV, and Magazine Journalism, are offered to 
individuals on the basis of specitic work done by Americans and published, broadcast or televised in the United States 
during the period of January |, 1952 to December 31, 1952. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 


Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based 
upon original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1952. 
General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work 

Radio or TV Reporting: For a distinguished example of spot news reporting for radio or 
television. 

Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of current events reporting appearing in 
@ magazine of general circulation. 

Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 

Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 

Radio or TV Newswriting: For a distinguished example of a radio or TV newscaster’s or com- 
mentator's work. 

Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington correspondent's 
work, 

Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondent’s work. 
News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 

Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominations are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Public Service in Radio or TV Journalism. For an outstanding example of public service by an 
individual radio or television station or network through radio or TV journalism. 

Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public 
service rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations 
to be accompanied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concern- 
ing the circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results obtained. 


Nominations are not made on any ~ ge forms but each must be entered in a specific division and be accompanied 


by clippings, manuscript, recording or film with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting or telecast- 
ing station, and date of publication or broadcast or telecast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under which 
the assignment was fulfilled should accompany the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. A 
nomination entered in more than one division requires a separate entry for each category. Manuscripts, clippings and 
recordings WILL NOT BE RETURNED unless written request and cost of return is guaranteed. 

JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury 
of veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will be final. Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide 
that none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


February 9, 1953, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be postmarked 
by February 9, 1953 and should be addressed to: 


Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Additional information may be secured from Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 


The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accom- 
panying certificates. 
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icific North- The famed Royal Canadian Mounted Police were He wrote a sketch of Gov. Ernest Gruening, occupant 
manuscript. shown as they really are. Author meets Mountie. of this northernmost executive mansion in Juneau, Alaska. 









than from the inexorable course of 




































human events. 

Perhaps I can best explain what I 
mean, by citing a sampling of the 
articles which I have written along 
this line in recent years: 

1. For the New York Times Maga- 
zine, on why I detest the formal 
passing style of dinner service which 
never allows the gravy to coincide 
with the meat 

2. For This Week and Reader’s 
Digest, on how Mrs. Neuberger and I 
could not live in even an unpreten 
tious motor court on my state sena 
tor’s pay of $5 a day 

3. For the Saturday Evening Post, 
on why I have chosen to stay in the 
Northwest, rather than pilgrimaging 
eastward to accept positions which 
might mean a larger annual income. 

4. For Harper's, on the compro 
mises and frailties which constantly 
tempt a person running for public 
office, that person being myself 

5. For The Quit and Reader's 


Digest, on the frivolous absurdities 





of “cheesecake” art, as a result of 


watching Mrs. Neuberger complying When photographers posed his legislator wife like State legislators’ low 
with the request of photographers to this because she had once taught swimming, a hu pay, including the au- 
pose in a bathing suit after she had morous poke at cheesecake went around the world. thor’s, scored again. 


achieved a legislative triumph in ow 

state capitol Competition with other journalists at would sell. By turning from regional 
These five typical examples will once was eliminated. The subjects development in power and forestry to 

suffice to prove my case None of the were mine alone. Yet they involved purely subjective experiences, I had 


articles listed could have been writ adventures and impulses fairly uni opened a whole new vista of material. 
ten by anyone except Richard Neu versal to mankind. If I handled them I am afraid that a good many intel 
berger, for they were personal to me with sufficient skill, they probably  lectuals cultivate a kind of artificial 
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snobbishness which prevents them 
from writing things that they rather 
contemptuously regard as “escape.” It 
must be “significant” or, in their es 
timate, it the candle. I 
must respectfully disagree with this, 
both as a and as a human 
being. Someone said, “A good news 
paper is a combination of what people 
want to read and what they ought to 
read.” Touche! And true, too, of 
library shelves and of magazines. 


isn’t worth 


writer 


In late August I returned from the 
Canadian North Country, where I had 
made a patrol with the Mounted 
Police while gathering material for 
an article in Popular Science. With a 
good deal of enthusiasm and gusto, I 
described my trek with the Mounties 
to a group of intellectual writers and 
teachers whom I Seattle. 
They greeted this with a silence which 
was positively embarrassing. I felt as 
if I had 


electric 


know in 


playing with 
child’s 


caught 
trains or a 


been 
ring-toss 
game. 

But two weeks later Adlai E. Ste 
the Northwest under the 
most fearful kind of stress and strain, 
insisted upon hearing about the fa 
mous wilderness police rather than 
wanting to talk about his presidential 
The difference in the two 
situations, I have decided, is that Gov 
ernor Stevenson, fully possessed of 
himself, felt no inner 
need to appear to be a cut above the 
items which might and en 
gross the typical man in the street. 


venson, in 


chances. 


confidence in 


interest 


S an intellectual, I am concerned 

about government and about so 
cial and economic issues. But as just 
another person, I am decidedly curious 
to learn why a statuesque Scandina 
vian blonde is sitting on a peak of the 
Cascade Mountains watching for for 
est fires wonder 
how the men actually live who work 
in railroad section crews and eat and 
sleep in made-over freight cars. 

I think I can write about all these 
things—for Railroad Magazine and 
Railway Progress Magazine one week 
and for the Nation or New Republic 
the next—and still not be guilty of 
any inconsistency, beyond perhaps a 
curiosity as to what would happen if 
the manuscripts got into the wrong 
clasp envelopes 

During the same week at the legis 
lature I composed, for American Mag- 
azine, an article urging constitutional 
conventions to 


all summer. I also 


anachronistic 
state charters, and the piece for The 
Quit and Readers Digest about the 
absurdities of “cheesecake.” Inciden 
tally, as I write this, a letter comes 
from De Witt Wallace, editor-in-chief 
of the Digest, saying that The QuILL 


revise 


piece about bathing girls has appeared 
in practically all of their many inter 
national editions, so I imagine an in- 
terest in skimpily-clad females tran- 
scends boundaries and borders! 

I have some friends in the writing 
who believe that serious 
journalists should always be serious 
that a man concerned better 
race relations or conservation 
compromises such noble causes if he 


business 


about 
soil 


* * * * * * * * * 


If there be a choice between a 
newspaper strong in opinion and 
weak on news, and one strong on 
news and weak in opinion, I 
would everlastingly choose the 
latter, for I have an unshaken be- 
lief in the ability of the people 
to choose what is best for them- 
selves and their country. 

PALMER HOYT 


* * * * * * * * * 


spoofs rodeo dramatizes 
scarlet-coated policeman on Arctic 
patrol. I always have supposed that 
these same people, in another time 
and era, might have resented a school 
teacher having a good time at a dance 
or quilting bee. 


queens or 


BELIEVE the independent journal- 

ist must squeeze the last legitimate 
drop of juice from the orange. He 
cannot afford to let any good bets 
go by. A journey by Mrs. Neuberger 
and me to Alaska netted these stories: 
(1) on the need for statehood of free 
Alaska’s resources from monopoly, 
(2) on why the lack of white women 
made Alaska a rootless land of hard 
drinking men, (3) a home-town “pro- 
file” of Juneau, (4) an analysis of the 
looting of the fish runs by the salmon 
packers, (5) a character sketch of a 
backwoods Alaskan doctor, (6) our 
drive over the “Alcan” Highway, (7) 
a political piece about Alaska’s Gov 
ernor Ernest Gruening, (8) a story 
of the all-out effort by a young med 
ical missionary to wipe out tubercu 
losis among the natives, (9) a light 
piece about the gorgeous Norwegian 
girls of Petersburg, (10) cold-weather 
operations in 14-foot snowdrifts on the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway. 

If this varied list means anything, 
it indicates that the independent jour 
nalist has to be a kind of writing 
utility man. He must be a jack of all 
trades. He has to know something 
about taxes, something about fish nets 
and something about Norwegian fe- 
males. 

I guess some critics will think we 
spread ourselves too thin. Yet most 
of my stories I try to do very care- 


fully. For example, I did not complete 
a character sketch for the Ford Times 
about a big-hearted Irish woman on 
the Glacier Highway in Alaska until 
I had interviewed her friends and 
foes, and had double-checked every 
possible fact about her kindnesses to 
Indian and Eskimo orphans. 


TRY to let each new experience or 

event in my life open up a new ave 
nue for writing. While in the Army 
in the Yukon during World War II, I 
met a remarkable officer in the Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. He was the most 
striking personality I ever have 
known, a man of great kindness and 
genuine understanding, although he 
had kept the law in the sternest realm 
of North America during all of his 
adult life. He is dead now, but the 
interest which he kindled has led to 
many articles about this extraordi- 
nary police force. 

Colonel Denny La Nauze said to 
me, as we stood on the old wooden 
wharf at Whitehorse: “Dick, why 
don’t you write about the Mounted 
Police as we really are—not as Holly- 
wood or your dime-novel folks make 
us out to be?” And so, although some 
of my “serious” associates are critical, 
I have had my horizon extended from 
Oregon to the Polar Sea, and now a 
book is in “the works.” 

Unless I could take advantage of 
such opportunities, I doubt if I still 
would be an independent journalist. I 
am sure by this time I would have 
been compelled to accept some sort of 
fulltime or part-time job to keep the 
home fires burning; only these ever 
swinging gates and portals have 
helped me to find additional fodder 
for a typewriter which must beat a 
lively staccato in this period of soar- 
ing rent and food prices. 

Many of my fellows in the writing 
trade wonder how my wife and I can 
afford to serve in the legislature at 
niggardly pay of $600 a year. If this 
were the sole end, we could not do so. 
Our salaries are more than consumed 
by living requirements at the state 
capital. But the legislature has been 
a new experience, and “what the good 
Lord lets happen” at the legislature, 
we have put in the paper. 

My wife has written for local Sun 
day magazines and for the New York 
Times Magazine and women’s period- 
icals, about the distaff side of public 
life. And I have written for This Week 
about the interminable court delays 
which legislatures could help to cor- 
rect by enacting enlightened judicial 
codes, and about the high cost of 
political campaigns that threaten to 
undermine the basis of free govern- 
ment, also a lead story in the pages 
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of This Week. And a whole specific 
program of needed reform in legisla- 
tive procedure, culled from my own 
observations in the Oregon senate, 
made a piece for the opening pages 
of the Times Magazine, one of the few 
I ever have 
position. 


landed in that coveted 


HOPE I have not been too autobi 

ographical or vain in sketching the 
personal reasons why I believe the in 
dependent journalist is far from obso 
lete. I often think writers, like inven 
tors, worry that everything has been 
invented. What is left for me? The 
last word, they fear, has been written 
on every possible topic. I refuse to 
give credence. Some day a man may 
invent a typewriter which writes a 
story without any independent jour 
nalist being there to punch the keys. 
But only if that happens, will the in 
dependent journalist be obsolete. 

As long as there are people to ex 
the rich and romantic ad 
venture of being free men and women 
in a country, independent 
journalist worth his condiments ever 
will run out of things to write about. 
My hobbies are food and 
trains. When the rest of a writer's 
domain is dull, I concern myself with 


perience 


free no 


railroad 


these subjects and wait for some new 
autobiographical experience which 
can be reported with honesty and a 
certain amount of vivacity. I rarely 
have to wait long. 

Right now my wife and I are co! 
laborating on a piece describing wh. 
life and politics are like in 2 na 
state. She and I are tw 
teen Democratic m 
ninety-seat legis] | 
crats have not hz 
jority in Oregon 18, | 
present minority of which we ea 
part constitutes a new ‘ae i 
We thought of “It’s Time for a 
title. but then 
decided that this had been used rather 


bers 
Change” as our we 
recently. 

In general, I believe the independ 
ent journalist cannot afford to miss 
He should not write any 
thing which offends his honest ideas 
but take 
every bona fide subject which hovers 


any bets. 


and convictions, he must 
on his horizon. Nor can that horizon 
be too limited. 

When my wife and I made a camp 
ing trip for pleasure over the Lolo 
Trail in Idaho, it resulted in a “Vig 
nette of History” the most 


celebrated people who ever used that 


about 
trail, a gentlemen 
named Lewis and Clark. And when 


lake full of 


pair of frontier 


wife swam 


my 


across a 
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floating ice, she fashioned that into a 
whimsical little piece about the fe- 
male of the species being more rugged 
than the male. 

I want to add one closing comment. 
I have good deal about the 
political bias of many American pub- 
lications. I shall not question what I 
have read, but I can only cite my own 
experience. Both Mrs. Neuberger and 
I are registration we 
have retained ever since each of us 
was 21, aithough we never vote a 
straight party ticket. We have done 
our best to challenge the Republicans 
who have ruled Oregon absolutely 
for many generations. These facts are 
well known. During the seven years 
since I received my discharge from 
the Army, I find I have written for a 
grand total of fifty-three different 
magazines and newspapers. Only once 
was my political affiliation ever held 
against me. I know on the other fifty 
two it made no difference at all. 

Most of the editors with whom I 
have dealt have been sincerely inter 


read a 


Democrats—a 
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or at least I have 
thought so, and that has been just as 
important. Is it not the Bible which 
equates wars and rumors of wars as 
the same? Editors, after all, have to 
be interested in writers. We are the 
raw material of their production line. 
I tell this constantly to beginners who 
feel that what they write can’t pos 
sibly sell, merely because they are 
beginners. 


ested in my career 


I assure them, over and over again, 
that even Shakespeare had to com 
mence some time. The Bard himself 
did not begin with an established rep 
utation. Embryonic writers also for- 
get that great 
breach to be closed by 
writer coming up. 

In general, I can truthfully say that 
the editors of my experience have 
been tolerant of the political views, 
the grammatical and spelling frailties 
and of the tendency to evade dead 
lines of at one independent 
journalist out on the Western rim of 
the American continent. 


writers die, leaving a 


some new 


least 





Winners of 


{Continued 


A Life magazine article about Louis 
Seltzer, hailing him as “Mr. Cleve- 
land,” was one of the many testimoni 
als to the influence this outstanding 
editor wields in his native city where 


has spent most of his life as a 
ne paperman. He has made the 
P nally outstanding news 

ui at the same time found 


y to play an active role in 

ible civie 

who has been editor for 

u 1 vears is still one of his 

rters who keeps a finger 

everything happening in Cleve 

land, yet he found time in the recent 

presidential campaign to forecast ac 

curately both presidential and one of 
the vice-presidential nominees. 

Born in Cleveland, Louis Seltzer 
went to work as an office boy at the 
age of 13 and became a reporter on 
the Cleveland News as a youth. He 
joined the staff of the Press in 1916, 
19, and within twelve 
years rose through every rank. 

He was reporter, editorial writer, 
city editor, news editor, associate ed 
itor and chief editorial writer. He is 
also editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard 


newspapers in Ohio. 
LANSING RAY, new honorary 
. president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
will celebrate this year the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his association with the 


affairs. 


1 
Vn Dest reno 


when he was 





SDX Honors 


from page 8} 


Globe-Democrat, now in its second 
century. He is the oldest living pub 
lisher in length of service of any ma 
jor newspaper in the nation. 

For nearly three decades he helped 
guide the policies of the Associated 
Press. When he retired from the AP 
board of directors in 1951 after twen 
ty-nine years of continuous service, 
only four men had served longer as a 
director. 

A newspaperman since he was 18, 
Mr. Ray is one of the few publishers 
of metropolitan newspapers who has 
actively directed the editorial as well 
as the business policies of the news 
paper. It is significant that since he 
became president of the Globe-Demo- 
crat in 1918, his office has always been 
on the editorial floor. 

During World War I he was one of 
twelve American editors and publish 
who invited to visit the 
Western Front as guests of the British 
and French governments. In the early 
days of radio he was one of the spon 
sors and the chairman of the board of 
St. Louis’ first 
KMOX. 

In 1946 


gave him 


ers were 


radio station, now 
the University of Missouri 
a medal for distinguished 
journalism, citing both his 
long service to the Globe-Democrat 
and his leadership in national organi 
zations. 


service in 
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Two Tributes to Elijah Lovejoy 


Continued from page 11 


Stevenson— 


can hear and speak and sift the true 
and false in untrammeled peace. 
Some of the residents of Alton did 
that 1837. 
Some of our fellow citizens of Amer 


not have confidence in 
ica do not have that confidence today. 

One of the 
living Americans, speaking in the de 
of his 


found 


greatest and wisest of 


tachment and wisdom retire 


ment from the bench, words 


for his not long ago 
when he that that 


community is already in the process 


countrymen 
said: “I believe 
of dissolution where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible ene 
my, where non-conformity with the 
accepted creed, political as well as 
mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation without specifica 
tion or 


religious, is a 


backing, takes the. place of 
evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has be 
come so timid that we dare not enter 
our the lists to 
win or lose.” 

The American conviction could not 
find a more accurate statement than 
this by Judge Learned Hand. It has 
been the American conviction from 
the beginning that men are only free 
when they respect each others’ free- 
dom. 


convictions in open 


T is said that religious creeds are 

written to mark the graves where 
heresies lie buried. Besides commem- 
orating the birth and death of an 
editor who had to proclaim the truth 
at all are 
also dedicating a stone to mark the 


costs, it seems to me we 
grave of a heresy. It is common heresy 
and its graves are to be found all over 
the earth. 

It is the heresy that says you can 
kill an idea by killing a man, defeat 
a principle by person, 
bury the truth by burying its vehicle 
Man may burn his brother at the 
stake, but he cannot reduce truth to 


defeating a 


ashes; he may murder his fellow man 
with a shot in the back, but he does 
not murder justice; he may even slay 
but as it is written, 
“truth beareth off the victory.” 

It is fitting this 
memorial to Elijah Lovejoy here in 
Alton, as a constant reminder of our 
eternal battle. For we fight not against 
flesh and blood, but we fight, in the 
long run, against the spiritual ene 
mies of man himself 


armies of men, 


that we dedicate 


I am proud to 


Bingham— 


Lovejoy accepted both of the obli 
gations of a free press with the deep 
est seriousness. He was convinced that 
slavery was an evil practice. He could 
himself with 


not content speaking 


against it, as any other citizen might 
controlled a 
he felt an obligation to 
write slavery with all the 
power of his pen, and to publish his 
words for everybody to read. 

He could have kept quiet and 
printed news. Nobody in the commu 


have done. Since he 
newspaper, 


against 


nity would have condemned him. He 
would not have died at the hands of a 
But he would not have 
lived true to his conviction of what 
freedom of the demanded of 
him. “I can die at my post,” he said, 
“but I cannot desert it.” 

Few people are required to die for 
their faith in press freedom; but it is 
not easy for the owners of newspapers 
to live for that belief in all its moral 
responsibility 

The expression of vigorous opinion 
on an editorial page does bring angry 
reactions from many readers, yet I 
am sure readers have more respect 
for a paper that says what it thinks 
than for a paper that merely panders 
to public opinion. The editorial page 
is not supposed to be a pacifier for 
babies or a dose of soothing syrup. It 
has an obligation to lead. Readers can 
follow or not as they choose. 

Completely unbiased treatment of 
news is difficult to achieve. Every 
piece of news is handled by one or 
more human beings, each with his 
own personal opinions. The average 
daily newspaper carries some 5,000 
statements of fact, any one of which 
be distorted either by human 
error or by human prejudice. 

In defense of my own calling, I 
must note how hard it make 
readers believe in the impartiality of 
a newspaper. It is possible for an ed 
itor to take two exactly equal stories, 
one dealing with a Republican candi- 
date and the other with a Democratic 
candidate, and place them in exactly 
equal positions on the same page of 
a newspaper. 

Violent Republicans will swear that 
their candidate's story shorter 
and less prominent, while 


furious mob 


press 


can 


is to 


was 
violent 


Democrats will insist that their man 
got inferior treatment. Political par 
tisanship brings on a kind of blind- 
ness. 

Newspapers must always welcome 
criticism, however, for it sharpens our 
sense of responsibility. Many Ameri 
cans have questioned the fairness of 
the American press in its handling 
of the news during this campaign 
year. We cannot dismiss those public 
doubts as ignorant or misguided. 

I would like to see the American 
press make an exhaustive study of its 
own performance during the political 
campaign, to determine whether 
Stevenson newspapers slanted their 
news coverage toward Stevenson and 
Eisenhower newspapers toward Eisen 
hower. 


F the press failed in that way, it 

would be far better for us to expose 
the failure ourselves, and try to avoid 
it for the future, than for the public 
to expose it and leave the press to a 
huffy defense of its virtue. Newspaper 
people are trained observers. It 
should not be impossible to get a 
group of journalists or journalism 
professors to make such a study with- 
out fear or favor. 

I am not afraid of a one-party press 
in the United States for the reason 
that 75 per cent of the editorial pages 
endorsed one candidate for President. 
What else can the owners of papers 
do but speak their political convic 
tions? They are living up to one side 
of their special obligation in doing so. 

But what of the other side? There, 
I believe, lies the only real danger: 
it is that the opinions of more news 
paper owners may seep over from 
their editorial pages into their news 
columns. 

We must remember that the mob 
can destroy the press of an Elijah 
Lovejoy, and can even take his life, 
but it cannot destroy the principle of 
a free press. The only way that free 
dom could be destroyed in this coun- 
try is by the press itself. 

If those of us who hold the respon 
sibility for the newspapers of Amer 
ica should fail in our mission, if we 
should make our readers turn away 
from us in disgust and disillusion 
ment, we would lose our press free 
dom one day. We would deserve to 
lose it. And it would not be just our 
loss. It would be a great and tragic 
loss to the whole American people. 
It would be a loss which democracy 
could hardly survive. 





have a part in the dedication of this 
reminder of the death place of a man 


who went all the way for what he 
believed. 
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Dorothy Dix, Common 


Sense Philosopher 


Continued from page 7 


criticisms, 


She had 


institutions.” To all such 
Dorothy Dix shrugged. 
grown used to them. 

One of her first columns in the 1890's 
brought a swift response from a New 
Orleans man: the woman should be 
hanged; she was telling other women 
too much about the opposite gender, 
and she certainly knew a great deal 
on the subject! On the other hand, 
she became accustomed to the com- 
plaint by women that she was a 
“traitor to her own sex” who sided 
too often with the men, 


N essence Dorothy Dix advocated 
l a kind of “middle way.” Carefully 
she would point out an ideal solution, 
give hints out of her own experience 
as to ways to reach that solution. Then 
wryly, perhaps ruefully, she would 
note that the ideal might not work out 
at all. In that case, the ladies (or the 
gentlemen) had best dry their eyes, 
take what came and take it with grace, 
since they had to take it in any case. 

Meanwhile the counsellor usually 
salted her words with humor, bright- 
ened them with a touch of the funny- 
bone. When an over-solemn club- 
woman, preparing a “paper,” inquired 
as to which kind of woman Dorothy 
considered the happiest, Miss Dix re- 
plied: “The one that begins every 
sentence with ‘John says.’” 

Another wrote that her husband ap- 
preciated a good meal more than he 
did her. The lady thought she fed him 
quite well; yet for her, affection for 
her food was not enough. Miss Dix 
advised: “Go on feeding the man steak 
and forget your yearnings for mush. 

.. A well-fed man is an amiable one, 
and easy to handle. Nothing ties a 
man to his own fireside so tightly as 
a heavy meal that makes him as dis- 
inclined to go out and hunt adventure 
as a gorged snake.” 

When a widow told of her difficulty 
in making new male acquaintances, 
Dorothy suggested she hunt a fine, 
large, ‘‘co-educational’’ boarding 
house. “If you want to catch fish you 
must go where the fishing is good. 
There’s no use angling in a dry 
stream. A widow who lives alone in 
her own house is as sequestered from 
men as if she were in a nunnery or a 


grave. ... The woman who wants to 
marry must emulate the mounted 
police. It is enterprise that does 
:” 
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Another woman, who described her- 
self as a beautiful redhead, was about 
to be married, but had a problem: 
Should she tell her fiance that she had 
a full set of false teeth? Miss Dix re 
plied: “No, marry him, and keep your 
mouth shut.” 

A young man wrote that he had 
taken his girl out driving, to cock- 
tails, dinner, dancing and riding again, 
but did not kiss her good night at 
the door. Should he have done that? 
To this Dorothy Dix answered: “No, 
my boy. You did enough for her.” 

Yet she admitted that she was oc- 
casionally stymied by notes such as 
this one: “Dear Dorothy Dix, please 
send me your definition of a perfect 
lady. I must have it by this weekend.” 
... And meanwhile, of course, came 
the streams of tragic notes, from men 
whose sons had robbed banks, women 
who planned to leave their husbands 
for other men, bitter letters, bleak 
letters. To these she wrote earnestly, 
simply, offering what she called “the 
best advice I have on the shelf.” 


HAT produced this oracle, this 
woman to whom other Ameri- 
cans listened as to no other guide? She 
admitted that she had no great educa- 
tional background; she finished a “fe- 
male academy” and then a single 
term at a girls’ college, taking from 
them a “smattering of the ologies and 
isms” and a graduating dress that she 
called a “dream.” Nor did her original 
tastes or interest indicate anything in 
the direction she eventually followed. 
Born on a plantation as Elizabeth 
Meriwether, she lived most of the first 
quarter century of her life in a small 
Tennessee town. Of the outside world 
she was, she said, completely igno- 
rant; her first train trip was a night- 
mare of embarrassment. But then 
Elizabeth married and everything 
changed—apparently for the worst. 
Her husband, George Gilmer, was a 
man about ten years older, unstable 
emotionally, as “difficult” as any she 
was to write about. 

Within a few years Elizabeth Gil- 
mer was in her own private hell, mis 
erably sick, close to a breakdown, 
facing the need to earn a living for 
herself, her husband and others. Later 
she would say that nobody could tell 
her of any sorrow or despair that she 
had not known. And she was in her 
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thirties 
career. 


late for a woman to start a 


But now she met another woman, 
the kindly publisher of the New 
Orleans Picayune. Winning a chance, 
she did “everything” at the paper, 
from obituaries to stray poetry. Then 
the paper needed a lady columnist, 
fast, and there was Elizabeth Gilmer, 
who became Dorothy Dix; and a new 
era had started in American journal 
ism. 

From the start she tried to give her 
readers, 
not 


she said, “strong meat and 
omclette souffle’—but always, as 
noted, with a chuckle, a seasoning of 
humor. Her work drew notice, and 
she went on to New York, to lead a 
double newspaper life, continuing as 
counsellor at the same time that she 
became sobsister extraordinary. 

Arthur Brisbane hailed her as the 
greatest reporter, man or woman, of 
her time. For a time it appeared that 
nobody could hack up his wife or 
poison his mother unless Dorothy Dix 
covered the incident. From the bench 
a judge interrupted a murder case: 
“Miss Dix is here; the trial may pro- 
ceed.” 

After twenty years of crime report- 
ing, Dorothy Dix quit that phase, to 
give her full time to her letters from 
readers. Her appeal broadened; her 
columns appeared in one city after 
another; her friends at various times 
were O. Henry, Irvin Cobb, Sherwood 
Anderson and also, oddly, Hetty 
Green, another feminine 
maker. 


money 


Anderson, reading over her original 
letters for days, said they had the 
plots of a thousand novels. O. Henry 
paid her the ultimate tribute—she 
liked his kind of people, and under 
stood them, he said, and that made a 
real person, one to his tastes. 

For nearly forty years, meanwhile, 
Dorothy Dix remained with her hus 
band, until, after growing steadily 
more of a problem, he stormed out, 
leaving her. In time he entered a 
mental hospital, where he died. Had 
he been a more stable individual, a 
man with whom she could have had 
a normal life, there might have been 
no Dorothy Dix. 


NCE she wrote: “If one can 
not have the rose, one takes 
what is near the rose.” Dorothy Dix 
took what was near the rose, 
made a great deal out of it. 
Out of her personal life, a life that 
few understood, she drew a certain 
compassion, an understanding of 
others; and she never lost her wit or 
her balance. Some of those are quali 
ties that many writers, as well as 
others, could acquire with profit. 


and 


Sigma Delta Chi Reports on 
Freedom of Information 


Continued from page 5 


deal for them. If the proposition they 
are considering is actually on the up 
and-up, they would not hesitate to 
tell the newspaper about it for back 
ground purposes. But do they have 
that the 


as interested in acting with patience 


the assurance newspaper is 
and restraint in the public interest 
as it is in obtaining a story and print 
ing it—regardless of its implications? 
2. Are public officials given enough 
protection against inaccurate, adoles 
cent or outright malicious treatment 
of “sensitive” information? Do com 
petitive pressures within two or more 
newspapers force reporters to betray 
confidences after they have been ad 
mitted to executive sessions of public 
officials? Are the stories that report 
ers write published as written? Or are 
they “jazzed up” to his embarrass 
ment humiliation of his 
news sources when they come under 
the editor's eye on the city desk? 


3. When 


withheld or 


and to the 


news and information is 
suppressed, does the 
complaint on 
sound ground and with clean hands? 

(a) Does the have a 


sistent and generally unimpeachable 


newspaper enter its 


paper con 
record of having tried to cover the 
with in 
and trust 
worthy reporters? Or is it 


area of news in contention 


telligent, knowledgeable 
asserting 
information 
through personnel who are, in fact, 
with 
balance and comprehen 


its traditional rights to 
demonstrably unfit to treat it 
perspective, 
sion? 

(b) Does the burden the 
source of information by spasmodic 
attention which time-con 
suming explanations of the obvious, 
the only alternative being a distorted 
and possibly damaging report? 


paper 


demands 


(c) Is the information sought and 
published in an objective manner, or 
is it treated as an instrument of edi 
torial policy 
front office? 

4. Are objections to the suppression 
and withholding of 
serted and argued personally by re 


preconceived by the 


information as 


sponsible people in a manner that is 
logical and convincing? 
Or do the objections take the form of 


personal recrimination, arbitrary crit 


considerate, 


icism or reckless insinuation? 

5. Are newspapers alert enough and 
their insistence 
upon “all the news that’s fit to print”? 
Or do some of them invite indiffer- 


consistent enough in 


ence to release of news through neg- 
lect of offices upon which they are 
supposed to keep a sharp eye? Are 
not some newspapers guilty of encour 
aging news suppression that they may 
promote a certain candidacy, a pet 
project, or 
friends? 


protect a special set of 


HERE is nothing in the constitu 

tional guarantees of freedom of the 
press which assures a newspaper the 
trust and respect of the people with 
whom it live. Without that 
trust and respect, freedom of the 
press enters into direct conflict with 
freedom of information. Because the 
press does not manufacture most in 
formation, and only reports it, the 
newspaper must have the cooperation 


must 


of those persons in whose custody 
the information is to found. 

That cooperation, in the main, must 
be freely given. Yet, because of con 
flicts between the impulses of political 
self-preservation which naturally rule 
most persons in public life, and the 
obligations of the press to print both 
the good and the bad, that coopera 
tion must be assiduously cultivated. 


This is not to say that a newspaper 


should curry favor of any political 
regime. But certainly it must dis 
charge its functions as the fourth 
estate of government with as much 
honor, consistency and competence as 
are necessary to establish and main 
tain the complete respect of both pub 
lic officials and the public. 

There is reason to believe that the 
broad tendencies toward withholding 
information are due, in part at least, 
to a decline in vigilance, in enterprise 
and in aggressiveness on the part of 
local There many 
reasons for the trend, least of which 
is certainly not the enormous growth 
in the size and complexity of govern 
ment. 


newspapers. are 


Another factor which should not go 
unmentioned is in the changing tastes 
and interests of newspaper readers. 
A few years ago, before the world had 
become shrunken in time and space 
by the magic of electronics and engi 
neering, the public’s interests were 
more narrow, more personal and more 
local. In the era of smaller and more 
isolated cities and towns, local news— 
and all that it implied 
mount concern to all but a few of the 
metropolitan newspapers. That is 
what the readers wanted—indeed it 


was of para- 


was about all that most of them could 
get. 

Today, many newspapers in both 
the non-metropolitan as well as met 
ropolitan classes, give local news 
much iess intensive treatment. Every 
small town newspaper editor, whose 
experience reaches a few years into 
the past, worries over the preoccupa 
tion that the oncoming generations of 
reporters have with the “big story” 
or the “significant story,” to the ex 
clusion of the “trivia,” which has been 
historically the warp and woof of the 
local news budget. It is more than co- 
incidental that a trend toward with- 
holding information should appear at 
the same time as a trend away from 
vigorous local news coverage in many 
of the country’s 1700-plus dailies. 

All of this demands the most ruth- 
less self-examination by newspaper 
men. It does not suggest nor does it 
justify self-flagellation. For the news 
that the press can’t get is more of a 
challenge to the newspapers of the 
country than an indictment of them. 

As the foremost exponents of free 
dom of information, American news 
papermen must crusade on two 
fronts: on the one for perpetuation and 
the spread of that freedom, and on 
the other for an ever-expanding un- 
derstanding and practice of the funda 
mentals of good journalism. 

In place of written laws for the 
conduct of a newspaper, publishers 
and journalists must operate under a 
code which is both realistic and ideal 
It must be realistic to permit 
newspapers and other mediums to do 
business under the capitalistic sys 
tem. It must be idealistic to be worthy 
of their stewardship of a basic free 
dom upon which all the other human 
rights of the democracy depend. 


istic. 


IFFERENT newspapermen might 

write their versions of the code in 
different ways, but the essentials 
would be there, and all would agree 
with one another. The code would 
contain these provisions certainly: 

1. The primary function of a news 
paper print news, and all its 
other functions are secondary. To 
serve its basic purpose, it must print 
the news fully, accurately, and with 
out suppression, bias, slanting or dis 
tortion. 


is to 


2. It is the right of a newspaper to 
comment on news and on issues af- 
fecting the public interest and wel- 
fare, and it is its duty to make that 
comment adequate, vigorous and fair. 

3. The responsibility of printing the 
news and the right to comment must 
never be intermingled. News and 
opinion must be so separated as to 
leave no possibility of confusion of 
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the two in the minds of the readers. 

By these standards, there are many 
newspapers that measure up well. 
Compared with yesteryear, the Amer- 
ican press is indeed an enlightened 
one. Whereas there were but a few 
papers a generation ago that would 
stand evaluation under the above 
code, today there are scores, large 
and small, that are examples of ob- 
jectivity, enterprise and dedication. 


OES the growing incidence of news 
suppression merely show that an 
expanding population produces corre- 
spondingly more people with a pen 
chant for censorship? Or is it a por- 
tent that negative minds over the 
country are in concert, seeking to 
curtail a freedom that confounds their 
operations? There are arguments to 
sustain either conjecture. 
The countless local incidents hardly 
could be part of a creeping scheme. 
Even the episodes involving the na- 


tional and some state governments 
may be attributable to the mean 
thinking of individual little minds. 


Yet, who in our profession can with- 
hold a shudder over implications of a 
presidential directive which sows the 
virus of informational paralysis across 
the land? 

Whatever the problem, be it sepa- 
rate acts of erring individuals or sin- 
ister movement of many, the solution 
is solely in the minds and hands of 
American newspapermen and _ their 
fellows in other mediums of public ex 
pression. They alone can vouchsafe 
the future for information freedom. 

Many actual obstructions to a rea 
sonably free flow of the news were 
noted in 1952. The press of the coun 
try has never been so well organized 
as now to record these obstructions. 
Freedom of Information committees 
now attached to the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association, 
to the American Society of Newspa 
per Editors, to most state committees 
of Associated Press news executives, 
to the parent Sigma Delta Chi and a 
large number of its professional and 
undergraduate chapters. 


are 


Were this report to summarize the 
accumulated findings of all freedom 
of information committees, it would 
astonishing number of 
breaks in the lifeline of information 
which the press attempts to keep open 
between the people and their govern 
ment. In 1952 the pattern of barriers 
to the news followed that of previous 
years: 

The refusal of the Office of Price 
Stabilization to reveal the names of 
non-willful, non-negligent violators of 
OPS regulations; the refusal of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to release 


reveal an 
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names of liquor violators whose fines 
had been compromised; the rejection 
of a request for names, job classifica- 
tions and pay of personnel in the pub- 
lic housing administration of Califor 
nia; withholding the names of next of 
kin of military personnel injured or 
killed; difficulties over field press cen- 
sorship; the withholding of proceed 
ings of the citizens’ advisory council 
in the District of Columbia; a Wiscon 
sin attorney general’s opinion clamp 
ing secrecy on radio and telephone 
logs, criminal complaints and investi 
gation reports including automobile 
accident reports and any other docu- 
ments relating to activities in the en- 
forcement of the criminal law; the 
obstruction of news on the Rahway 
and Trenton prison riots; a revived 
effort by Maryland state police to 
apply next-of-kin rules similar to 
those enforced by the military, the de- 
nial of access to property valuations 
by a Colorado assessor; the suppres 
sion of wills until admitted in open 
court; the spreading incidents of 
closed meetings by state boards and 
commissions, school boards, town coun- 
cils. 

Few legislatures publish anything 
approaching prompt and adequate re 
ports of their deliberations, Massa 
chusetts being a notable exception. 
But in the first month of 1952, the 
Colorado state legislature actually at 
tempted to hold a closed door session 
to discuss a long-range highway plan. 
Members promoting the plan an 
nounced they thought they could 
make more progress by permitting 
everyone interested “to take his hair 
down” without fear of being put on 
the record. 

Only after the Denver newspapers 
pointed out that such action would be 
in clear and direct violation of the 
Colorado state constitution forbidding 
secret sessions of the house and sen 
ate or of the committee of the whole 
except on a matter that “ought to be 
kept secret” did the star chamber 
session idea collapse. 


HIS is no new crusade we are being 

called to take up. We have been 
waging it for and there are 
heartening signs that we are waging it 
now as never before. Despite the num 
bers of attempts at suppression in the 
United States, not many have sur 
vived finally the challenge that has 
been thrown against it. 


years, 


President Truman’s executive order 
arming civilian government agencies 
with the concealed weapon of secrecy 
resulted in such a hue that a senate 
subcommittee was appointed to inves 
tigate censorship in federal offices. 
The presence of two newspapermen, 
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Senators Blair Moody of Michigan 
and Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, is 
evidence that it is not a committee in 
name only. 

The breaking of censorship imposed 
at Albany, N. Y., by the federal alco 
hol tax unit, which sought to conceal 
the names of violators whose cases 
were compromised, is another tri 
umph for militant local journalists, 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association. 

These are but two of many in- 
stances of determined vigilance and 
action. This report, then, is more than 
a call to arms, more than a warning 
against complacency: It is a progress 
report and a commendation. Further, 
it is intended as a reminder that our 
professional livelihoods, the nation’s 
future and the world’s hope, rest 
heavily upon freedom of information, 
and that this freedom is solidly the 
responsibility of the press. 


Part Il 


Television and the News 


VIGOROUS, lusty, healthy 

creature named television has 

joined our family. He is a great 
and effective addition to this family 
of ours which collects and distributes 
news. He is going to grow. He wants 
to participate in and enjoy the privi 
leges granted the press under the 
Constitution and all rights achieved 
over 150 years of newspapering. And 
he wants all of them right now. 

Sigma Delta Chi recognizes the ter 
rific impact of television as a medium 
of news dissemination. Perhaps its 
greatest news coverage performance 
today was that of the Kefauver crime 
committee hearings. 

Television must be credited with a 
masterful job on that assignment 
not only of covering the story, but 
getting across to the public decisively 
the scope of crime syndicates and 
spelling out, in the pictured testi- 
mony, what the public and its govern 
ment was losing to crime. 

However, it was in the Kefauver 
committee coverage that probably the 
biggest point of controversy over 
television coverage arose; namely, the 
rights of a witness. This section of 
the report will review arguments for 
and against connection 
with the rights of wit 
nesses and other problems. 


television in 
security of 


Television reporters argue effective 
ly for their equal rights. And it is 
proper they come to this organization 
and ask that it lend its powerful voice, 
fighting forces and experience as an 
ally to its cause. And the time is here 
when Sigma Delta Chi should take 
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serious note of television’s problems 
in the common good of freedom of in 
formation and access thereto. 

Sigma Delta Chi is the only organi 
zation which embraces and links work 
ing journalists in all fields—newspa 
pers, radio and television. Thus, it is 
the machinery which may resolve 
these problems in discussion and open 


hearing 


HIS section of the report will re 

view arguments 
and demands of television spokesmen 
and counter-arguments from within 
our own industry against certain of 
these television demands. 


these problems, 


What is television asking? In short, 
the same rights granted or obtained 
by newspapers and radio. 

Arguments 

1. Television, as a member of the 
press, is guaranteed free access to in 
formation. When this principle is jeop 
ardized, then all mediums should join 
together to resist it 

2. Freedom of writing and of speech 
is not divisible 

3. The general public has a right to 
see first-hand, as well as to be told. A 
denial of this (public) right is a de 
nial of the right of 
freedom of speech 

4. Denial of the right of television 
(and of radio) to employ the tools of 
their trade—the microphone and cam 
era—to information is 


constitutional 


disseminate 
censorship. 

Television representatives cite ex- 
amples in Washington, on the capitol 
front, and in many cities across the 
nation on local scenes, of federal and 
local attempts to outlaw television. 
Most of these arguments have cen 
point: Photo 
graphing and recording witnesses on 
the stand in public hearing. 


tered on one major 


Chicago's city council barred radio, 
tape recordings and television broad- 
the 
council’s crime committee last spring. 
Later, it 
radio 


casting of public hearings of 


opened these sessions to 


and television, except when 
witnesses are being examined. 
William Ray, member of both the 
national and Chicago Sigma Delta Chi 
freedom of information committees, 
carried the fight to re-open the whole 
question of the right of television and 
public hearings. 
He carried his complaints to the Chi 
cago Bar Association, and it agreed to 
a review. The Bar 
jection was not the broadcasting per 
se, but the such 


hearings are conducted 


radio to broadcast 


Association’s ob 


manner in which 

In Washington, television reporters 
vigorously resolution 
authored by Senator McCarran which 
would exclude and 


resisted a 


cameras micro 


phones from Senate committee hear 
ings. One of McCarran’s principle 
reasons for seeking restrictions against 
cameras was that they violated the 
civil rights of the individual. 

Radio and television proponents 
agreed that Congress should take 
steps to safeguard these rights and 
liberties, but argued that cameras 
and microphones did not constitute 
hazards to witnesses. Jim Borman, 
president of the National Association 
of Radio News Directors, wrote Mc 
Carran: 

“The you pro 
posing that microphones and cameras 
be barred from Senate hearings, sug 
gests that you may believe it is not 
possible to conduct an orderly hear 
ing and permit sound and picture cov 
erage at the same time. 

“We submit that the development of 
new techniques in picture taking and 
sound recording might rule out such 
a conclusion technique is con 
stantly improving . . . equipment pro 
gressively becoming less obtrusive. 
We foresee the day when the micro- 
phone and the camera in a hearing 
chamber or in a courtroom will be no 
more conspicuous than 
thumb. 

“We hail the development of these 
reporting devices because they open 
the way to a new era of honest and 
realistic news reporting. The micro 
phone and camera do not provide 
simply a ‘version’ of what happens; 
they reproduce the event itself.” 


resolution sponsor, 


the judge’s 


THERS joined Borman’s crusade. 
William Ray, NBC, and Theo- 
dore F. Koop of CBS attacked the 
McCarran resolution; Edward R. Mur 
row had this to say on his CBS com 
mentary about the resolution and a 
similar recommendation by the Amer 
ican Bar Association: 

“Newspapers have protested rather 
more vigorously than either radio or 
television against these prohibitions. 

.’ But he added: “I “don’t care 
whether it’s McCarthy attacking, 
Owen Lattimore defending, Acheson 
explaining foreign policy, Lovett de 
fending a defense appropriation—I 
would rather hear the eloquent ex 
cerpts of their testimony in their own 
voices, than to read it or hear it after 
it has filtered through the minds of 
and whether in 
newspapers or on radio. No politician 
or witness ever claimed that his own 


reporters editors, 


voice misquoted him.” 

Murrow warned radio and televi- 
sion companies they would be negli 
gent—“derelict in their duty both to 
themselves and who depend 
upon them for information”—if they 
did not fight the McCarran bill, if 


those 


necessary to the Supreme Court. Mur 
row, and Borman earlier, offer at least 
a hint of television’s own answer to 
the major problem of photographing 
hearings—public and in courts of law. 
Murrow said: 

“There was a time when the wide- 
spread use of print was regarded as a 
danger to the established order of the 
day. But it couldn’t be suppressed. 
The same will be true of these new- 
fangled gadgets, radio and television. 
It’s only a question of time.” 

It is pertinent to remind television 
that newspapermen fought long and 
hard to obtain consistent access to 
information. It faces new barriers ev- 
ery day; that fight never ceases. But 
newsmen learned long ago that part 
of the campaign is a natural evolution 
of building slowly a public acceptance 
of methods and devices in gathering 
news, rather than to force them upon 
those who are reluctant because of 
their unfamiliarity with and conse 
quent fear of new methods and “gad 
gets.” 

Sigma Delta Chi certainly is on 
record that it is sympathetic with the 
contention that television should en- 
joy the same rights as all other ele- 
ments of the press. But it also is 
reasonable to note and remind tele- 
vision that all through these vigilant 
years of campaigning, a ceaseless bat 
tle for freedom of and access to infor 
mation, the press has made excep- 
tions. That is part of press responsi- 
bility, and must be part of television’s 
responsibility. 


Television coverage of proceedings 
where individuals are subjected to 
questioning is an example of a dis- 


tinction to be noted and weighed. 
Consideration by television on such a 
point eventually will weigh in its 
favor in the public mind and in the 
minds of authorities who are in a 
position to legislate what may be 
deemed to be anti-television laws. 
One of the principal arguments ad- 
vanced against broadcasts or telecasts 
of committee hearings is that the civil 
rights of witnesses who appear under 
subpoena will be violated since they 
do not have the protection accorded 
them in courts of law when they ap 
pear before investigative committees. 


O this, radio and television news 

men reply that the fault, if any, lies 
in the manner in which such hearings 
are conducted, not in the presence of 
one more news medium at a hearing 
which is public and which already is 
being covered by the newspapers and 
magazines. Radio and television do 
not create the inequity in these cases. 
They merely report what is taking 
place, and what the press already is 
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reporting. To argue against .the pres- 
ence of radio and television while 
arguing in favor of newspaper cover 
age of such hearings is to argue that 
the press is ineffective and that only 
radio and television can reach the 
public, which is manifestly absurd. 

The argument which 
has advanced against direct 
radio and television coverage of these 
events is that the very presence of 
microphones and cameras will dis 
turb the witnesses, upset the dignity 
of the proceedings and turn them into 
a circus. 


O this, the radio-television news- 

men reply that it is true that this 
has sometimes occurred in the past, 
but the confusion has been created 
many times by the effort to exclude 
radio and television from suci: meet- 
ings, not by their presence. For ex 
ample, when the Republican National 
Committee met in Chicago last sum- 
mer to consider the seating of con- 
tested delegates, it refused to cooper- 
ate in any way with radio and tele- 
vision in setting up their equipment 
in inconspicuous places, where it 
would function without interfering 
with the meeting. Then, when radio 
and television went in and set up 
their equipment on their own initia- 
tive, at the last moment, the presiding 
official at the meeting announced that 
because of the confusion caused by 
radio, television and newsreels the 
meeting would be adjourned immedi- 
ately to another room, from which 
these mediums would be barred. 

One more fact has lent weight to 
this criticism of radio and television: 
the fact that in their earlier stages 
their equipment was more bulky than 
it is now, and bright lights were 
needed for live telecasts, so that tele 
vision coverage in particular did 
sometimes create an atmosphere un- 
suitable for calm deliberation. 

However, live cameras 
(as contrasted to newsreel cameras) 
in their present stage of development, 
can operate with no more light than 
the amount normally present in such 
a room, and radio microphones cause 
no more disturbance than do the pub 
lic address which al 


other basic 
been 


television 


microphones 


ready are almost universally present 
on such occasions. 


Furthermore, television cameras 
can be placed, in advance, inconspicu 
ously in remote corners of the room, 
where they hardly will be noticed. 
Indeed, in time, more and more rooms 
can be equipped in advance with tel- 
evision and radio booths built into 
their walls—as they are now in the 
United Nations general assembly— 
so that the cameras will not be visible 
at all. 
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Sigma Delta Chi, as the only organ 
ization embracing working journal. 
ists in all fields—newspapers, periodi- 
cals, radio and television—recognizes 
that the presence or activity of a news 
should not be allowed to 
interfere with the orderly functioning 
of governmental bodies, whether the 
presence be that of radio microphones, 


medium 


television cameras, newsreel cameras 
or still cameras. 

However, the fraternity believes 
that whenever it is feasible for radio 
and television to cover such functions 
without interference, by cooperation 
between the responsible officials and 
the representatives of radio and tele 
vision, such direct coverage should be 
accepted as standard. 

Sigma Delta Chi recognizes the 
basic right of every news medium to 
cover the news in its most effective 
manner, in order that the people may 
be better informed on what is going 
on in the world—an inevitable pre- 
requisite to the functioning of democ 
racy. 

The press in the past four or five 
years has been working on a “build 
ing” and sales job in connection with 
acquainting courts with the technical 
progress that has been made in indoor 
photography without flash bulbs. It 
takes salesmanship to break down old 
prejudices built up in the days of 
flash powder and noisy cameras. 


HE project of mapping a program 

of education of public and federal 
civil authorities alike and selling them 
will not be a popular one. Nor will it 
include shortcuts. But it will be the 
effective method of achieving tele 
vision goals, as has been the result 
in the newspaper field. Newspapers 
have their press institutes, research 
groups in all fields, searching out 
adequate answer to problems vital to 
the industry. 

These proposals do not reflect a 
fear from newspaper elements in Sig 
ma Delta Chi that television is about 
to chase them out of business, useless 
as an information medium and finan 
cially flat. Ledgers of newspapers 
across the country are firm records 
and proof that properly operated 
plants are thriving as never before; 
television actually has increased cir 
culation; advertising lineage and rev 
enues are up; the miracle of the trans 
mitted picture has stimulated news 
papering as nothing has since radio 
did in the twenties and early thirties. 

Newspapers discovered they 
thrived, rather than died, with radio. 
History has repeated itself with the 
advent of the third major medium, 
television. 


Part Ill 


Freedom of Information 
International 


NTERNATIONALLY, the march 

of freedom of information seems to 

have stopped at the rim of the Iron 
Curtain. Debates on this subject in 
the United Nations have gone on end 
lessly and will likely continue to the 
same end, but the chances of agree- 
ment between the democracies and 
the total states seem to be dim indeed 
as far as the free flow of news is con- 
cerned. 

Best chance for the development of 
freedom of information throughout 
the world seems to be to extend inter- 
nationally what we have learned na- 
tionally. In other words, the efforts 
of private enterprise as evidenced in 
the work of the International Press 
Institute, the International Federation 
of News Editors, the Inter-American 
Press Association, the Anti-Commu- 
nist Trade Union International, all 
afford splendid bases for activity. 

Your committee endorses and lends 
full support to efforts of the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Free Asia and points out that 
their spheres of influence at present 
are the only effective agencies through 
which free flow of news can penetrate 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

There is no question but what the 
need for world-wide development is 
pressing, immediate and vital. The 
world stands not only in the shadow 
of the A-Bomb, but the H-Bomb. 

Man is again on trial for his life. 
It is increasingly apparent that if fis 
sion doesn’t get him, then fusion must. 
The one proper prophylaxis against 
world destruction is in the spreading 
of the truth about everything in the 
world to all the world. Realistically, 
we now know that this is impossible, 
but we must do what we can. 

In addition to helping promote the 
news organizations heretofore men- 
tioned, the United States should make 
freedom of information the basis of 
every bilateral or multilateral treaty 
which we sign. 

(This report was prepared by a com 
mittee consisting of Palmer Hoyt, ed 
itor and publisher, Denver Post, chair 
man; V. M. Newton, managing editor, 
Tampa Tribune; Russell McGrath, man 
aging editor, Seattle Times; Prof. Wesley 
H. Maurer, chairman, department of 
journalism, University of Michigan; Ol 
iver Gramling, assistant general man 
ager, Associated Press; John Colt, news 
editor, Kansas City Star; Ayres Comp 
ton, Ayres Compton Associates, Dallas; 
William Ray, director, news and special 
events, central district, NBC, Chicago, 
and James R. Young, associate editor, 
Anderson (S. C.) Daily Mail. 





The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


OLITICAL reporters and profes- 
sional politicians generally agree 
the 1952 election showed the vital 
ity that can enter the political process 
campaigning. We will 
never know to what extent the liveli 
ness of the campaign contributed to 
the record vote turnout. All mediums 
were cooperating to get out the vote 
and it might well be assumed the cam 
paign had something to do with it 
The importance of this activity is 
clearly shown in a excellent new 
book by Harold F. Gosnell entitled 
“Champion Campaigner: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,” (The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York, $3.50). Dr. Gosnell, 


one of the country’s experts on elec 


from active 


tion statistics, campaigns, and politics 
and an adjunct professor at the Ameri 
can University in Washington, D. C., 
looks at FDR as a vote-getter. 

In this- analysis, Dr. Gosnell writes, 
“We are interested in presenting the 
available. sevidence regarding what 
sort of a nian he was and why he was 
so successful in politics.” Roosevelt 
won nine out of the eleven elections 
in which Se participated. 

In 1914 Yoosevelt lost his race in 
the primary for the Democratic nom 
ination for United States Senator from 
New York. In 1920, he was on the 
Democratic ticket for vice president. 
The Republicans won. One of Roose 
velt’s first serious run-ins with news 
papermen came in this campaign. 

Roosevelt was quoted as saying “I 
had sométhi: g to do with the running 
of a couple of low republics. The facts 
ire that:I wrote 
myselt, «i: .”” Gs 


Haiti’s constitution 
nell comments that 
Roosevelt “quite oblivious of 
what capital a critical press might 
make such a remark.” 

At Roosevelt's inaugural as gov 
ernor of New York, he described his 
policy for press relations as follows: 

“I want to call particularly on the 
public press of this state in whose 
high standards I 


was 


have the greatest 
confidence, to devote more space to 
the explanation and consideration of 
such legislation as may come up this 
year, for no matter how willing the 


? 
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individual citizen may be to support 
wise and progressive measures, it is 
only through the press, and I mean 
not only our great dailies but their 
smaller sisters in the rural districts, 
that our electorate can learn and un 
derstand what is going on.” 

Dr. Gosnell reviews the early days 
of the New Deal in its relationships 
with the Gosnell comments 
“regardless of how hostile the news 
paper editors and proprietors were to 
some of the Roosevelt policies, their 
Washington correspondents could not 
help being favorably impressed with 
the changed conditions of their work.” 
The technique of the fire-side chat 
and its effectiveness as a medium in 
reaching the public is also discussed. 

In the 1944 elections, Roosevelt was 
too busy with the war to campaign. 
The management of press and radio 
was still hostile to Roosevelt, but as 
Gosnell comments, “the war had modi- 
fied but not changed the opposition 
of those engaged in running the mass 
communications industries.” 


press. 


N evaluating Roosevelt's relations 

with the press Gosnell points out 
that the honeymoon with the press in 
the early days of the New Deal was 
shortlived, but Roosevelt 
one of the primary sources of news 
during the rest of his lifetime. Gosnell 
says: “The press opposed him, but it 
could not ignore him. No man in 
American history was the source of 
so many words appearing in print. 
Even if the picture of what he said or 
did was sometimes distorted, he was 


remained 


able to put over the essential parts 
of his message.” 

Roosevelt, according to Dr. Gosnell, 
knew how to munipulate language 
symbols in influence people and he 
had a good idea of what the effect of 
his words would be. 

This 235 page indexed volume, illus 
trated with many cartoons showing 
various stages in the political devel 
opment of Roosevelt, is a well-writ 
ten, interesting and meaningful book. 
It could be read with profit by any 
newsman and certainly should be a 
supplementary text in any public af 
fairs reporting course. 

The campaigning is done but the 
implications for American politics are 
yet to be determined. Another inter 
esting book to be published this year 
is Samuel Lubell’s “The Future of 
American Politics,” (Harper & Bros., 
New York, $3.50). 


It is hard to figure out American 
politics now, according to the author, 
because we are in an era during 
which the old rules and axioms no 
longer hold and we are undergoing a 
period of party realignment. The au- 
thor says that there are eight prime 
forces which are remaking the poli- 
tics of modern America. 

These include the development of 
a new conservative middle class which 
is democratic by upbringing, the Ne 
gro question, the economic revolution 
in the South, America’s world leader- 
ship which makes isolation impossible 
yet much more desirable in the minds 
of many, changed relationships be- 
tween the farmer and city dweller 
and the growth of organized labor. 

Lubell, who has worked on many 
newspapers, in the OWI, and now 
writes primarily for the Saturday 
Evening Post, presents in this 285 
page book views on some important 
questions. Even the reader who dis- 
agrees with the author’s views will be 
jogged into thinking about the course 
of American political development. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, The Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


HELP WANTED 


TECHNICAL EDITOR: Attractive opportunity 
in research organization at The Pennsylvania 
State College. Background in Engineering and 
Journalism required. Opportunities for grad- 
uate work. Write, Arnold Addison, Box 30 
State College, Pennsylvania 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Assistant Editor or writer, business or 
trial publication. Experienced, mature 
of making technical data bright and 
standable, accurate. Age 32. married 
draft-exempt, M.A 
QuILL 





indus- 
knack 
under- 
veteran, 
journalism. Box 392, The 


Man, 31 wants journalism teaching or pub 
licity job. Experience five years college 
teaching, one year newspaper two years 
college publicity, one year college public 
relations director. MA degree in journalism, 
plus other graduate work. Box 396, The Qurmu1 


Newspaperman of varied interests, abilities, 
training, now Sunday desk worker in city of 
100,000, desires editing position in magazine 
or book publishing “eld. Single, 28, draft- 
exempt. Box 397, The Quit 


Public Relations-Promotion 
for new challenge. Six 
employer. Experience: sales promotion, cus- 
tomer relations, publicity, daily newspaper 
Seeks PR-promotion job with medium size, 
progressive business Married, 34 College 
graduate. Salary $8,000. Box 398, The Quri. 


director looking 
years with present 


Energetic, aggressive MJ in job without future 
desires position where he can advance. Par- 
ticularly interested in editorship small weekly 
or daily, or public relations work, but would 
be interested in other newspaper or house 
organ work as well. 30 days notice necessary 
in present ,0sition As actual experience 
limited would be willing to begin at minimum 
living wage until proven satisfactory. SDX 
Married, 26. One child. Box 1036, The QuiIL. 


Seeking position copyreader, features, Mid- 
west-South daily; now state, farm editor na- 
tional prizewinning Illinois daily; draft-free 
vet, 28, BSJ, two years reporter large dailies, 
one year present position; know makeup, 
Speed Graphic, Fairchild; references, clip- 
pings, photos available now. Box 399, The 


QUILL 
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A blind 


an can’t be a good eyewitness reporter 


...neither can a man blinded by prejudice 





Prejudiced reports of the Maryland 
road test, have given the press and 
the public a distorted picture. In the 
interests of accurate reporting and 
highway improvement, here are facts 
that cannot be ignored: 

The Maryland road test was a 
research project conducted in the 
interests of better roads. Findings 
were intended to act as a guide 
for the construction of roads bet- 
ter able to take care of today’s 
traffic needs. 

But in the hands of prejudiced 
outside interests—people preju- 
diced against the trucking indus- 
try, the entire objective of the 
test was obscured and distorted. 
In these prejudiced unofficial utter- 
ances the Maryland road test be- 
came a case against the trucking 
industry. 

How to get the facts—The facts 
concerning the test are clear and 
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are readily available from the 
official report, “Final Report on 
Road Test One— MD.” They can 
be summed up in three main 
points. (1) Concrete pavements 
laid on suitable subgrade are strong 
enough to carry axle loads far 
heavier than permitted anywhere 
in the United States. (2) Concrete 
pavements laid on unsuitable sub- 
grade can carry the highest axle 
loads legal in any state as long as 
the subgrade support is maintained 
by ordinary highway maintenance 
practices. (This type of mainte- 
nance was withheld during the 
test.) (3) The test road was not a 
typical road. The subgrade soil in 
those sections where cracking de- 
veloped was a local variety of clay 
and the pavement itself was of 
unorthodox double-parabolic 
cross-section design. 

The trucking industry as a vital 


part of the nation’s transportation 
system and as payer of one-third 
of all motor vehicle taxes is vitally 
interested in the Maryland road 
test and other similar tests now 
being conducted. It cannot sit by 
and let the findings of these 
tests be distorted by prejudiced 
interests and used against it. 
The Maryland road test was a 
test of roads. From it can come 
much good in the form of im- 
provement in highway design, 
construction and repair. This 
good can be accomplished if the 
facts concerning the test are given 
currency. Anyone can get those 
facts by reading the Highway 
Research Board’s complete report 
with an unprejudiced eye. 
JOHN V. LAWRENCE 
Managing Director, 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Trucking Industry 





hey, youre 
the guy were 
looking for 


Aren't you the fellow who wanted to 
know what happened to old Charlie Braun- 
sweiger, Night Editor of ‘He Arcus? 

Well, step right up and help yourself to 
this copy of Eprror & PuBLisuer. ‘There's 
the story on page 28. With Charlie's picture, 
Loo. 

We're not the type to gloat, “I told you 
so,” but—if you had been a regular sub- 
scriber to E & P, you would have caught 
that piece about Charlie. You would have 


caught it because E & P gets to be a habit, 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 
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like drinking orange juice every AM. You'd 
find yourself reading each issue like you'd 
read the list of winners when you're holding 
a sweepstakes’ ticket. 

Of course, there’s lots more to E & P than 
personal items. Golly, yes. ‘Vhere’s up-to- 
the-minute news about mergers, convention 
trends, photography, radio and TV, adver- 
uising—everything that has anything to do 
with the wonderful newspaper business. 

How much, did you say? Only $6.50 for 


52 news-packed issues. 
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